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Wheat  markets  depressed  by  increased  receipts  and  small  foreign 
demand.  All  arrivals  are  being  taken  principally  by  milling  in- 
terests. Farmers  are  not  selling  freely  because  of  low  prices.  Corn 
market  veiy  firm,  September  prices  reaching  new  high  level. 

Cotton  prices  witnessed  drastic  declines  during  the  week  ending 
July  28.  Spot  cotton  in  the  South  declined  a  little  over  3J  cents 
per  pound.  One  of  the  causes  attributed  to  the  severe  shrinkage  in 
quotations  was  the  movement  of  new  crop  cotton  in  Texas  with  very 
little  demand  from  either  European  or  American  mills.  The  aver- 
age price  at  10  designated  spot  markets  on  Saturday  was  22.21  cents 
per  pound  as  compared  with  25.83  cents  a  week  ago. 

Hay  markets  are  rather  unsettled  as  new  hay  becomes  available. 
Prices  fairly  firm  in  East  where  receipts  were  light  and  principally 
of  old  hay.  Western  markets  declining  as  receipts  of  new  hay 
increase.  Good  alfalfa  hay  scarce  and  prices  firm.  Prairie  hay 
weak  with  poor  grades  difficult  to  sell. 

Feed  prices  held  firm.  Little  activity  was  noted  in  most  markets, 
with  the  demand  confined  largely  to  near-by  offerings.  Production 
most  feeds  sufficient  for  present  requirements.  The  movement 
was  fair. 

Prices  of  practically  all  live  stock  declined,  with  the  exception  of 
long  fed  and  highly  finished  matured  beef  steers,  during  the 
week  ending  July  28.  The  spread  in  prices  between  grain  and 
grass  fed  cattle  widened  as  the  proportion  of  the  latter  increased. 
Shipments  of  hogs  from  Chicago  to  eastern  killers  show  a  marked 
increase  over  last  year. 

Western  lambs  continue  to  show  a  high  degree  of  finish.  The 
price  spread  between  feeding  lambs  and  those  suitable  for  slaughter 
was  veryr  narrow,  and  in  some  instances  the  light  end  of  a  few  bands 
of  westerns  sold  to  feeders  at  higher  prices  than  packers  would  pay. 
Fresh  meat  prices  were  mostly  weak  to  unevenly  lower.  The 
demand  was  limited  and  some  accumulation  was  in  evidence  by 
midweek. 

Butter  markets  were  firm  and  higher  during  the  week  ending 
July  28.     Unexpected  sharp  decrease  in  production  resulted  in  a 
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heavy  speculative  demand.  Hot  weather  in  producing  sections 
hurt  pastures  and  cut  down  the  flow  of  milk.  Quality  of  receipts 
was  only  fair.  High  foreign  markets  temporarily  removed  impor- 
tance of  imports. 

Cheese  markets  were  easier  following  declines  early  in  the  week. 
Heavy  stocks  in  storage  served  to  check  buying  beyond  immediate 
needs.  General  opinion  of  trade  seems  to  point  toward  lower 
prices. 

Early  pears  have  been  plentiful  and  a  casual  observer  might 
assume  this  to  be  an  indication  of  "the  biggest  season  yet. "-  Such, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  as  the  forecast  of  total  produc- 
tion is  20  per  cent  below  last  year's  heavy  crop.  All  of  the  increased 
movement  thus  far  has  been  from  California,  where  the  pear  season 
opened  unusually  early.  Last  year's  record  shipments  of  20,138 
cars  for  the  entire  country  will  hardly  be  equaled  this  season, 
because  nearly  all  the  important  States  show  lower,  yields.  Best 
California  Bartletts  declined  in  city  auctions. 

Potatoes  partly  recovered  recent  losses,  as  shipments  decreased 
30  per  cent.  Barreled  No.  1  Cobblers  advanced  $1  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia,  and  sacked  stock  at  midwestem  shipping  points 
closed  30$  above  the  previous  week's  level.  Weekly  peach  move- 
ment reached  high  point  of  3,900  cars,  nearly  twice  that  of  the  same 
period  in  1922.  Watermelons  sold  at  higher  prices  in  most  con- 
suming centers,  but  cantaloupes  were  cheaper.  New  York  lettuce 
brought  only  !<;— 3<J;  per  head  in  the  wholesale  markets  of  New  York 
City,  but  western  lettuce  jobbed  at  $4  per  crate.  First  sweet 
potatoes  from  Florida  touched  high  marks  of  §8-$10  per  barrel. 
Total  shipments  of  15  leading  fruits  and  vegetables  decreased  ]  ,000 
cars  for  the  week  ending  July  28 . 

The  Week  Was  Generally  Favorable  for  Agriculture.  The  winter 
wheat  harvest  is  practically  completed  except  in  elevated  portions 
of  the  Northwest,  and  threshing  proceeded  favorably  in  the  prin- 
cipal States.  Spring  wheat  is  being  cut  in  most  sections  and  the 
late  sown  in  the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska  is  being  cut  to  prevent 
further  injury  from  rust. 

Weather  conditions  were  mostly  favorable  for  the  development 
of  corn  over  many  of  the  principal  States,  although  it  was  too  hot 
and  dry  from  central  Kansas  southward  over  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
and  more  rain  is  badly  needed  in  Iowa  and  portions  of  adjacent 
States. 

Continued  hot  and  dry  weather  over  Texas  and  Oklahoma  was 
detrimental  to  the  best  growth  of  cotton,  while  frequent  rains  and 
much  cloudy  weather  over  the  southern  portions  of  the  central 
and  eastern  Gulf  States  likewise  hurt  cotton.  Over  the  more 
northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Cotton  Belt  the  weather  condi- 
tions were  more  favorable  and  the  crop  made  good  progress. 

Meadows,  pastures,  fruit, rand  truck  were  generally  in  good  condi- 
tion save  in  the  Great  Plains  and  a  few  other  sections  where  drought 
exists. 
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Crop  Reports    = 


Increasing  Fruit  Plantings  in  California. 

Planting  of  fruit  trees  has  continued  to  increase  in  California  in 
recent  years,  varying  slightly  from  year  to  year  according  to  the 
decree  in  which  the  grower  has  taken  up  the  different  kinds  of 
fruits.  Apple  trees  are  probably  the  most  regular  in  planting  and 
there  is  little  variation  from  year  to  year. 

Peach  trees  were  planted  sparingly  for  a  time,  but  during  the 
last  two  seasons  there  has  been  marked  increase  in  new  plantings, 
especially  of  cling  varieties.  Pear-tree  plantings  have  been  very 
heavy  for  a  few  years  and  the  present  nonhealing  acreage  is  equal 
to  about  one-half  of  the  bearing  acreage. 

For  such  deciduous  fruits  as  apricots,  plums,  and  prunes,  the 
plantings  have  not  varied  much  from  year  to  year,  yet  the  bearing 
acreage  is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  estimated  that  the  non- 
bearing  acreage  of  prunes  is  equal  to  about  50%  of  the  bearing 
acreage,  apricots  25%,  and  plums  35%. 

Grape-vine  plantings  were  exceedingly  heavy  for  a  few  years, 
but  there  was  some  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  1922  as  com- 
pared with  1921,  and  this  year's  plantings  have  continued  the 
decline  of  the  rate. 

Reduced  Pear  Crop  in  California. 

A  forecast  of  this  year's  pear  crop  in  California  for  the  date  of  July 
1,  places  the  production  at  112,000  tons,  comparing  with  135,000 
tons  in  1922.  Although  the  bearing  acreage  has  increased,  the 
smaller  production  is  explained  by  weather  conditions,  which 
caused  a  considerable  drop. 

California  pears  are  shipped  fresh,  and  are  also  canned  and  dried. 
Last  year,  approximately  52%  of  the  crop  was  shipped  outside  of 
the  State,  32%  was  canned,  12%  dried,  and  4%  consumed  fresh 
within  the  State.  On  account  of  different  conditions  this  year,  it 
is  expected  that  a  larger  percentage  will  be  shipped  out  of  the 
State  and  a  smaller  percentage  canned. 

Largest  California  Apricot  Crop. 

The  apricot  crop  in  California  this  year  is  the  largest  that  the 
State  ever  produced.  Forecast  for  July  1  indicates  a  crop  of  210,000 
tons,  against.  120.000  tons  in  1922. 

Shipments  of  apricots  outside  the  State  is  never  large  and  varies 
from  2%  to  4%  of  the  crop.  Usually,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  goes  to 
the  canneries.  In  1922,  it  is  estimated  that  72,000  tons  of  apricots 
were  canned,  or  about  60%  of  the  production. 

A  considerably  higher  percentage  of  the  apricot  crop  than  usual 
will  be  dried  this  year,  largely  because  of  the  heavy  carry  over  of 
canned  apricots  from  last  year.  Early  prices  of  dried  apricots 
indicate  that  growers  will  receive  prices  less  than  those  received 
last  year,  and  prices  so  far  paid  for  apricots  for  canning  indicate  a 
decliue. 

California  Cherries,  Fresh  and  Canned. 

Although  cherries  are  one  of  the  minor  fruit  crops  of  California, 
yet,  on  account  of  the  early  ripening,  they  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance. This  year's  production  may  have  been  14,000  tons,  or  a 
little  below  the  15.000  tons  of  1922. 

This  year's  shipments  of  cherries  were  about  600  cars,  with  an 
average  of  about  10  tons  to  the  car.  Of  last  year's  cherry  crop, 
about  9,000  tons  went  to  the  canneries,  and  the  shipments  were  502 
cars.  The  tonnage  going  to  the  canneries  this  year  is  somewhat  less 
than  last  year,  at  reduced  prices. 

Increasing  Plum  Crop  in  California. 

Plum  production  in  California  has  been  rapidly  increasing  and 
has  now  reached  considerable  proportions.  This  year's  crop  ex- 
ceeds last  year's  production  of  46,000  tons  and  the  shipments  have 
been  larger.  Of  last  year's  crop,  42,000  tons  were  shipped  out  of 
the  State  and  3,000  tons  were  canned. 

California  Prune  Crop  Below  Last  Year. 

About  80,000  tons  of  prunes  is  the  forecast  of  the  crop  of  California 
for  the  date  of  July  1.  This  is  one-fifth  less  than  the  crop  of  100,000 
tons  last  year,  explained  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions  that 
caused  a  heavy  drop  in  some  prune  districts. 


California  Grape  Crop  Heavy. 

Increased  bearing  acreage  of  grape  vines  in  California  and  good 
growing  conditions  to  the  latter  part  of  June  indicated  a  probable 
crop  of  about  1,900,000  tons  of  grapes  this  year.  Owing  to  un- 
favorable conditions  in  a  few  localities,  mildew  has  caused  some 
damage,  the  amount  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  state  in  a  report 
for  the  date  of  July  1.  At  any  rate,  "a  production  greater  than 
nearly  1,700,000  tons  of  fresh  grapes  in  1922  was  in  prospect.  This 
estimate  for  last  year  is  composed  of  raisins  converted  to  a  fresh 
basis,  the  tonnage  of  wine  and  table  grapes,  and  the  tonnage  of  these 
grapes  left  on  \dnes  on  account  of  car  shortage. 

The  raisin  production  of  1922  is  estimated  at  220,000  tons,  with 
some  possibility  of  increase  of  10,000  to  15,000  tons  in  revision  of  the 
estimate. 

Commercial  Apples  of  California. 

Not  less  than  4,000,000  boxes  of  commercial  apples  in  California 
were  forecast  for  July  1,  with  the  possibility  of  a  maximum  of 
4,500,000  boxes.  Conditions  during  June  were  favorable  to  this 
crop,  and  they  improved  6  points  during  the  month.  A  commercial 
crop  of  about  4,000,000  boxes  in  1922  was  indicated  by  shipments. 

The  Sebastopol  area  is  the  earliest  shipping  district,  largely  in 
Sonoma  County,  and  it  has  a  larger  crop  of  Gravensteins  than  it  had 
last  year.  The  apple  shipments  of  1922  were  1,150  cars,  of  which 
more  than  90%  were  apples  of  this  variety.  In  the  Watson ville 
district  apple  production  will  be  somewhat  below  that  of  last  year. 
About  50%  of  the  apples  are  Yellow  Newtowns,  43%  Bellrlowers, 
and  the  remainder  Winter  Pearmains  and  Winter  Bananas. 

Apple  production  has  increased  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years 
in  southern  California,  and  this  year's  crop  is  at  least  50%  above 
last  year's.  This  district,  however,  had  not  become  a  heavy  pro- 
ducer, and  its  fraction  of  the  State's  crop  is  not  large.  Quality  of 
this  year's  apples  is  reported  to  be  very  good.  The  tonnage  going 
to  evaporators  may  not  be  as  large  as  it  was  last  year. 

Peach  Crop  Declines  in  California. 

Forecast  for  July  1  indicates  a  peach  crop  of  about  393,000  tons  in 
California,  or  about  27,000  tons  below  the  crop  of  1922.  Compared 
with  the  production  the  shipments  of  fresh  peaches  outside  of  the 
State  are  rather  small.  On  July  1  there  were  indications  of  ship- 
ments of  3,000  cars,  comparing  with  2,315  cars  last  year. 

Indications  are  that  the  production  of  dried  peaches  will  be  larger 
than  the  28,000  tons  of  last  year.  In  1922  California  canned  7,844,912 
cases  of  cling  peaches  and  1,314,597  cases  of  freestone  peaches.  On 
the  basis  of  45  cases  of  canned  peaches  secured  from  1  ton  of  fresh 
fruit  the  fresh  peaches  canned  amounted  to  203,545  tons.  The  pro- 
duction of  cling  peaches  this  year  may  be  almost  as  great  as  last 
year  and  may  even  equal  it  on  account  of  the  increased  bearing 
acreage  of  cling  varieties. 


New  York  and  Massachusetts  Onions. 

The  300  acres  of  onions  grown  from  sets  were  in  fine  condition 
at  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  as  reported  for  July  24.  A  few  of  the  earlier 
maturing  fields  had  already  been  harvested,  but  it  was  expected 
that  most  of  the  crop  would  move  after  July  29.  Quality  was 
excellent  and  yields  were  close  to  450  bushels  per  acre.  The  700 
acres  of  seed  onions  were  two  weeks  later  than  usual.  Their  stand 
was  good  and  growing  conditions  favorable  for  a  heavy  yield. 

The  harvest  of  early  red  onions  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  was 
under  way  and  good  yields  were  reported.  The  main  crop  was  at 
least  two  weeks  late  and  will  probably  not  begin  moving  before 
August  15.  The  stand  of  onions  was  unusually  good  and  there 
had  been  little  injury  from  thrips.  Owing,  however,  to  the  pro- 
longed dry  weather,  growth  was  retarded  and  yields  will  be  re- 
duced unless  rains  followed  soon  after  July  24. 

Harvesting  of  the  585  acres  if  commercial  onions  from  sets  in 
Massachusetts  had  already  begun  on  July  24.  These  onions  showed 
fine  quality  and  were  yielding  close  to  a  car  per  acre.  The  2,778 
acres  of  seed  onions  did  not  show  as  good  condition.  Stands  were 
mostly  good,  but  the  lack  of  rain  had  already  caused  deterioration 
in  some  fields  and  thrips  had  caused  material  injury  in  others. 


Have  you  had  your  slice  of  watermelon?  If  not,  it  is  because 
only  12,700  carloads  have  been  shipped  since  the  opening  of  the 
season,  whereas  to  the  middle  of  July,  1922,  the  total  movement 
was  28,550  cars.  With  shipments  averaging  1,000  melons  to  the 
car,  each  watermelon  would  have  had  to  be  cut  in  9  slices  to  give 
every  person  a  taste  thus  far  this  season. 


August  4, 1923. 
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Wool  Clip  Estimate  Larger. 

A  wool  clip  of  228,031,000  pounds  for  1923  is  the  preliminary 
estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture    This  exceeds 


Estimated  Production  of  Wool,  1919-1023. 

[la  thousands  of  pounds,  i.  e.,  000  omitted;  preliminary  estimate  for  1923;  pulled 

wool  not  included.] 


Slat.-. 


1919 


Maine 

Now  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. . . . 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina — 

Ceorgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

United  States 


Lbs. 

7Z5 

180 

438 

90 

15 

56 
3, 351 

58 
3,444 

16 

551 

1,520 

2,600 

380 

103 

167 

162 

15,265 

4,069 

4,183 

7,836 
3,310 
3, 054 
5,682 
7,706 

1,826 
5,222 
1,730 
1,754 
3,211 

1,483 

255 
500 
600 

14,  986 

526 

375 

18,267 

20,000 

7,332 

11,600 
5,400 

17,000 
7,750 

22,145 

5,779 

16, 039 

15,  217 


1920 


249,  958 


Lbs. 

760 

182 

430 

95 

14 

63 

3,291 
60 

3,582 
17 

562 

1,596 

2,500 

420 

101 

165 

157 

14,  500 

3,654 

3. 974 

8,385 
3,219 
2,660 
5,966 
7,552 

1.899 
4,804 
1,886 
2,087 
3,000 

1,462 

292 

475 

600 

18,200 

477 

394 

16,000 

21,000 

6,888 

10, 600 
4,800 

16, 150 
7,500 

18, 650 

5,201 

14,435 

14, 300 


235, 005 


1921 


Lbs. 
600 
161 
365 
102 
18 

60 
2,941 

.55 
3,403 

13 

440 
1,541 
2,300 

395 
97 

160 

150 

IS,  200 

3,458 

3,496 

7,714 
2,701 
2,340 
5, 369 
5,202 

1,633 
4,324 
1,641 
1,878 
2,600 

1,320 

189 

470 

508 

18,000 

482 

355 

16, 400 

21,  200 

6,  839 

10,100 
5,616 

16, 500 
7,000 

16,800 

4,421 

14,  435 

14, 070 


223,002 


1922 


Lbs. 
589 
128 
312 
102 
19 

54 
2,882 

55 
3, 437 

12 

449 

1,607 

2, 346 

395 

102 

157 

157 

13, 596 

3,527 

3,426 

7,868 
2,446 
2,457 
5,208 
5  098 

1,715 
4,021 
1,395 
1,690 
2,678 

1,294 

185 

446 

525 

19,300 

458 

344 

17,  000 

20,400 

6,976 

9,600 

6,000 

16,800 

7,650 

15, 000 

3,802 

12, 992 

13, 455 


220, 155 


1923 


Lbs. 

567 

HO 

275 

99 

20 

44 
2,933 

47 
3, 410 

11 

467 

1,742 

2,600 

397 

103 

156 

163 

14,313 

3,820 

3,473 

8,229 
2,271 
2,225 
4, 973 
5,411 

1,648 
4,810 
1,738 
1,933 
2,715 

1,300 

227 

454 

415 

19,700 

490 

320 

18, 295 

18, 800 

8,554 

9,524 

5, 798 

17, 210 

7,942 

16,500 

4,409 

13,200 

14, 181 


the  220,155,000  pounds  of  1922  and  the  223,002,000  pounds  of  1921, 
hut  is  helow  tho  clip  of  1920,  which  was  235,005,000  pounds,  and 
still  further  helow  that  of  1919,  with  its  249  958,000  pounds. 

In  the  estimate  of  the  wool  clip  for  1923,  Texas  leads  with  19,700,- 
000  pounds,  followed  in  order  by  Wyoming  with  18,800,000  pounds, 
Montana  with  18,295,000  pounds,  Utah  with  17,210,000  pounds, 
Idaho  with  16,500,000  pounds,  Ohio  with  14,313.000  pounds, 
California  with  14,181,000  pounds,  and  Oregon  with  13.200,000 
pounds.     No  other  State  has  as  much  as  10,000,000  pounds. 

The  accompanying  table  presents  details  by  States  for  the  five 
years  1919-1923  with  some  revisions  for  1921,  1922,  and  1923. 


Cuba  Restricts  Potato  Imports. 

The  importation  into  Cuba  of  potatoes  from  Newfoundland,  Isle 
of  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Mexico  was  restricted  by  a  presi- 
dential decree  dated  May  18,  1923,  on  account  of  the  existence  of 
the  disease  known  as  "potato  wart,"  reports  Consul  General  C.  B. 
Hurst  from  Habana.  Potatoes  coming  from  the  countries  men- 
tioned must  be  provided  with  sanitary  certificates,  issued  by 
authorized  agricultural  officials  and  visaed  by  the  Cuban  consul, 
stating  that  they  are  exempt  from  all  diseases  and  that  the  name  of 
the  shipper  and  receiver,  the  country  and  locality  in  which  they 
were  grown  and  the  ports  of  embarkation  and  destination  are  desig- 
nated. 


228,  031 


Sale  Prices  of  Pure-Bred  Swine  in  1922. 

In  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  the  sale  of  pure-bred  swine  in 
1922,  reports  were  received  on  a  total  of  30,442  hogs  sold.  Five 
breeds  were  represented.  The  number  of  hogs  of  each  breed  on 
which  reports  were  received  were  as  follows:  Berkshire,  1,762; 
Chester  White,  8,922;  Duroc  Jersey,  8,616;  Hampshire,  4,910,  and 
Poland  China,  6,232.  The  average  price  received  for  each  breed, 
including  all  ages  and  both  sexes  at  private  and  auction  sales,  was 
Berkshire,  $30.58;  Chester  AVhite,  $42.72;  Duroc  Jersey,  $45.59; 
Hampshire,  $44.42;  and  Poland  China,  $41.94.  The  auction  sale 
averages  were  from  $10  to  $25  above  those  sold  at  private  treaty. 
This  was  due  partly  to  the  large  number  of  pigs  under  8  months  of 
age  sold  privately  and  to  the  larger  number  of  bred  gilts,  service 
boars,  and  bred  sows  sold  at  auction.  The  low  average  made  by 
the  Berkshire  breed  was  due  to  the  large  number  of  low-priced  pigs 
sold  privately. 

All  sales  reported  as  less  than  $7.50  per  head  were  omitted  in 
calculating  the  average  as  it  was  thought  that  sales  at  such  low 
figures  were  not  legitimate  pure-bred  sales.  The  highest  price  by 
breeds  was  Chester  White,  $740;  Poland  China,  $500;  Hampshire, 
$500;  Duroc  Jersey,  $550;  and  Berkshire,  $250.  This  indicates 
that  there  is  still  a  demand  for  the  best  at  attractive  prices. 

Of  the  30,442  hogs  on  which  reports  were  received,  421  were  sold 
at  a  price  of  $150  or  more.  They  were  distributed  according  to 
breeds  as  follows:  Berkshire,  19;  Chester  White,  158;  Duroc  Jersey, 
130;  Hampshire,  47;  Poland  China,  67.  _  Although  there  were  a  few 
that  sold  above  $150,  the  average  price  as  shown  by  the  above 
table  was  approximately  $50. 


Number  and  Prices  of  Pure  Bred  Hogs  Sold  at  Private  and  Auction  Sales  in  1922,  by  Breeds. 


Pigs  under  8 
months. 

Boars  over  8 

months  and 

under  2  years. 

Boars  over  2 
years. 

Bred  gilts. 

Bred  sows. 

Age  and  sex 
not  given. 

Num- 
ber 
sold 
for 
$150 
and 

above. 

Average  price  of 
all  ages  and 
both  sexes. 

Name  of  breed. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 1 

ago 

price. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
price. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
price. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
price. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
price. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
price. 

Auction 
and 

private 
sepa- 
rate. 

Auction 
and 

private 
com- 
bined. 

Duroc  Jersey: 

1,507 
1,179 

135 
904 

302 
901 

1,971 
1,086 

804 
1,099 

839. 57 
23.28 

29.10 
17.46 

41.78 
25. 39 

35.01 
23. 12 

37.16 
25.04 

117 
501 

13 
158 

81 
636 

275 
200 

109 
330 

S44. 50 
38. 32 

50.31 
38.09 

52.72 
48.59 

51.02 
40.93 

36.19 
32.56 

3 
14 

8 
27 

11 
10 

3 
9 

1 

5 

$86. 00 
71.65 

60.38 
59.26 

65.27 
81.00 

113.33 
199.44 

30.00 
93.50 

1,630 

475 

33 
2S8 

452 
1,017 

1,067 
287 

5,189 
493 

S52. 73 
49.53 

48.03 
38.89 

63.01 
31.30 

47.96 
41.41 

48.74 
37.35 

872 
127 

70 
93 

469 
553 

479 
60 

204 

80 

S56. 36 
66.36 

61.10 
64.45 

71.56 
54.83 

60.76 
54.91 

51.82 
43.40 

2,040 
91 

24 
9 

222 
256 

727 
68 

494 
114 

$52. 09 
45.03 

57.00 
110.50 

56.98 
35.46 

55.16 
28.40 

39.97 
30.26 

73 

57 

1 

18 

17 

30 

60 
7 

155 
3 

$-19. 63 
35.06 

43.44 
28.12 

60.05 
37.30 

45. 06 
33.  70 

46.62 
30.21 

S45. 59 

Berkshire: 

30.68 

Hampshire: 

Private  sales 

44.42 

Poland  China: 

41.94 

Chester  White: 

Private  sales 

42.72 
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Live  Stock  Generally  Lower, 

Practically  all  species  of  live  stock  with  the  exception  of  long 
fed  and  highly  finished  matured  beef  steers  soid  lower  during  the 
week  ending  July  23,  and  thereby  worked  into  a  more  unfavorable 
relationship  with  advancing  corn  prices.  The  liberal  proportion 
of  grass-fed  arrivals  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  cattle  trade 
at  practically  all  market  centers.  Marketing  of  natWe  lambs 
reflected  contraction  but  receipts  of  westerns  showed  little  change. 
The  scarcity  which  has  featured  aged  sheep  supplies  for  more  than 
a  month  continued,  as  did  the  broad  demand  for  feeding  and 
breeding  kinds,  so  steadiness  and  activity  was  again  the  keynote 
of  this  class.  The  killing  quality  of  hogs  continued  seasonally 
above  par  but  increased  arrivals  of  mixed  grades  together  with  a 
noticeable  slump  in  total  receipts  at  some  market  centers  gave  rise 
to  the  opinion  that  the  crest  of  the  summer  hog  movement  is  begin- 
ning to  subside.  The  activity  of  order  buyers  was  suggestive  of  the 
broad  demand  for  dressed  perk  on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public. 
Fluctuations  in  prices  were  numerous,  but  the  §8  hog  disappeared 
and  160  to  240  lb.  averages  on  most  sessions  topped  around  $7.65  to 
§7.75  at  Chicago.     The  closing  hog  top  there  was  $7.85. 

A  large  share  of  the  grass  cattle  arrived  from  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa pastures,  these  being  supplemented  rather  liberally  by 
Texas  range  offerings  as  well  as  grass  fed  arrivals  from  Corn  Belt 
pastures,  the  Dakotas  and  in  a  few  instances  from  Montana.  Well 
conditioned,  weighty  grass  steers  from  the  latter  state  arrived  at 
St.  Paul;  The  season's  initial  consignment  of  Canadians  arrived 
at  Chicago.  Liberal  shipments  from  Montana  and  Wyoming  are 
expected  at  Omaha  and  Chicago  soon  after  August  1.  As  the 
proportion  of  grass  cattle  shows  expansion  grain-fed  offerings  are 
becoming  scarcer  and  two-way  markets  are  decidedly  in  evidence. 
The  price  tendency  on  the  grass-feds  is  to  seek  lower  levels  while 
the  relatively  strong  position  which  the  grain-feds  occupy  serves 
as  a  lever  for  price  boosting.  Thus  the  range  of  values  is  becoming 
wider  as  the  season  advances,  plain  light  grass  yearlings  selling 
downward  to  S6  and  below  at  Chicago  during  the  week  while  highly 
finished  heavy  bullocks  established  a  new  top  at  $11.70. 

The  divergent  trend  of  fat  cattle  values  now  extends  throughout 
practically  every  class,  grain  fed  and  grass  fed  descriptions  seeking 
opposite  price  paths.  This  feature  is  specially  in  evidence  in  she 
stock  prices.  Corn-fed  fat  cows  and  heavy  heifers  are  at  times 
inadequate  for  the  demand,  while  grassy  cows  and  very  light, 
plain-qualitied  grassy  heifers  have  become  so  numerous  recently 
that  sharp  declines  resulted.  The  grass  versus  grain  fed  readjust- 
ment, a  3easonalcharacteristic  of  the  cattle  trade,  is  also  discernible 
in  bulls  and  to  some  extent  in  veal  calves.  Pasture-fed  weighty 
calves  proved  an  unstable  commodity  recently  in  the  face  of  strong 
to  higher  prices  for  vealers. 

The  rearrangement  of  cattle  prices  naturally  has  carried  many 
short  fed  beef  steers,  yearlings,  and  fat  she  stock  to  lower  ground. 
This  trend  will  continue  to  some  extent  for  offerings  that  have 
received  only  a  short  ration  of  corn  or  grass,  as  they  undoubtedly 
will  meet  stern  competition  from  the  better  grades  of  grass  offerings 
during  the  approaching  western  season.  No  doubt  northwestern 
grass  cattle  would  have  been  drawn  to  market  earlier  by  recent 
high  price  levels  had  not  an  excess  of  moisture  and  consequently 
green  grazing  in  that  section  made  continued  feeding  almost  im- 
perative. Most  western  cattlemen  seek  a  dry  grass  finish  before 
marketing  their  cattle. 

A  continuation  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  finishers  served  as 
a  weak  spot  in  the  fat  cattle  trade.  Country  demand  has  been 
narrow  for  nearly  a  month  now,  and  during  that  time  prices  have 
been  slashed  sharply  on  kinds  suitable  for  further  development. 
The  indifferent  demand  from  countrymen  removed  a  prop  from 
lower  grades  of  fat  steers  just  when  demands  from  killers  were 
slackened. 

This  was  more  noticeable  during  the  week  under  review  than 
before  because  of  increased  offerings  of  kinds  in  feeder  flesh.  The 
apathy  of  farmers  is  partly  seasonal,  but  also  largely  the  result  of 
price  levels  in  excess  of  their  views  of  the  worth  of  stocker  and 
feeder  steers.  Recent  sharp  declines,  however,  have  depressed 
these  within  a  price  spread  that  is  expected  to  encourage  freer 
buying.  The  sharp  downturn  on  thin-fleshed  weighty  steers  has 
stimulated  country  buying  for  such  classes,  but  operations  that 
involve  the  immediate  utilization  of  high-priced  grain  are  being 
undertaken  rather  charily  and  from  present  indications  it  appears 
that  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  light  stock  steers  now  going  on  coun- 


try account  will  be  stocked  throughout  the  winter  and  marketed 
next  spring.  Many  finishers  favor  this  policy  in  preference  to 
returning  their  light  steers  off  grass  later  this  year  when  western 
grassers  will  be  exerting  stern  competition. 

HOG   SHIPMENTS   HEAVY. 

Shipments  of  hogs  from  Chicago  during  July  to  date  at  approxi- 
mately 185,000  head  were  more  than  50,000  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
For  the  year  to  date  the  increase  is  more  than  250,000  over  the  num- 
ber shipped  to_  eastern  killers  the  corresponding  period  of  1922. 
This  is  indicative  of  increased  consumption  of  pork  in  domestic 
circles,  an  increase  which  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  is 
regarded  as  around  20  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  While  lard  shows  a  tendency  to  accumulate,  foreign  buying 
of  that  product  continued  fairly  broad  and  the  foreign  demand  for 
other  pork  products  continues  to  act  as  a  strong  support  for  the  five 
market  in  this  period  of  record  production.  The  frequency  with 
which  sows  have  been  marketed  recently  continues  as  a  natural 
corrective  of  surplus  production.  Demand  for  stock  pigs  is  rather 
limited. 

Fat  western  lambs  continued  to  show  high  finish  for  the  most 
part.  Sorting  during  the  recent  slump,  which  in  three  weeks  has 
lowered  the  top  at  Chicago  from  $16.25  to  $12.85  and  sent  prices  to 
the  lowest  levels  of  the  year,  has  been  fairly  close.  The  western 
contingent  at  Chicago  probably  yielded  25  per  cent  of  feeders  dining 
the  week  under  review.  Native  bands  were  also  closely  "handled  -i 
by  buyers.  As  fat  lambs  have  declined  much  more  sharply  than 
feeding  lambs  the  spread  between  the  two  classes  has  become  so 
narrow  that  little  importance  is  now  attached  to  the  size  of  the  sort 
on  westerns.  In  instances  the  light  end  of  a  few  bands  of  western 
lambs  has  sold  to  country  finishers  at  higher  prices  than  were  paid 
for  the  killing  end.  Small  killers  have  been  urgent  buyers  of  native 
culls,  so  these  have  maintained  more  stability  than  the  better  grades 
of  Corn  Belt  offerings.  Already  many  western  range  lambs  are 
showing  considerable  weight  and  the  fact  that  some  of  these  heavy 
lambs  are  in  feeder  flesh  may  indicate  a  liberal  supply  of  strong- 
weight  offerings  in  this  year's  crop.  Unable  to  procure  a  sufficient 
number  of  56  to  62  lb.  feeding  lambs  some  finishers  have  purchased 
these  thin,  weighty  lambs  for  further  finishing  purposes,  talcing 
such  descriptions  averaging  up  to  70  lbs.  at  a  discount  of  75$  to  $1 
under  handy-weight  offerings.  The  healthy  status  of  the  wool 
trade  is  a  factor  in  stimulating  trade  in  feeding  lambs  and  breeding 
ewes.  The  supply  of  the  latter  so  far  this  season  has  been  insuffi- 
cient to  go  around. 


Wool  Imports  at  Two  Ports. 


Imports  of  wool  through  the  port  of  Philadelphia  during  the 
week  ending  July  28  amounted  to  186  bales,  weighing  205,839  lbs., 
valued  at  S66,690.  Imports  through  the  port  of  Boston  during  the 
same  week  amounted  to  2,118  bales,  weighing  926,578  lbs.,  valued 
at  $278,536. 


Receipts,  Shipments,  and  Local  Slaughter. 

Week  July  23-28,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 


Market. 


Chicago 

Denver ' 

East  St.  Louis. 
Fort  Worth.... 
Indianapolis1.. 
Kansas  City... 
Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 

St.  Joseph1... 

St.  Paul1 

Sioux  City 

Wichita1 

Total... 
Total  July  16- 

21,  1923 

Total  July  24- 

29,  1922 


Cattle  and  calves. 


Re- 
ceipts 


Ship- 
ments 


77,792 
4,642 
34,837 
31, 336 
10,966 
69,520 
12, 439 
25, 251 
14,567 
30, 641 
11,743 
11, 753 


335, 4S7 
338,046 
282,509 


Local 

slaugh 

ter. 


22, 350 
3,323 

17, 677 

11,527 
5,795 

29,418 
3,442 
6,159 
4,427 

14, 100 
4,357 
8,306 


130, 881 
126, 960 
120, 568 


55,442 
1,393 

15, 474 

19,590 
4,324 

34, 997 
8,889 

18,434 
8,808 

15, 807 
6,650 
2,850 


192, 656 
200,835 
155, 542 


Hogs. 


Re- 
ceipts 


Ship- 
ments. 


209, 314 

5,288 
70,044 

5,310 
52, 152 
35,765 

4,542 
85, 278 
33, 943 
36,583 
73, 826 

9,591 


621,636 
697, 322 
499, 054 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter. 


53,433 

906 

26,855 

1,442 

21,382 

11,799 

807 

19, 861 

8,576 

3,286 

35, 206 

140 


155,881 

4,526 

42,539 

2,959 

28,927 

24,  301 

3,550 

65. 381 

29. 382 
33,384 
24, 678 

9,324 


Sheep. 


Re- 
ceipts 


Ship- 
ments. 


65, 769 

5,763 
12, 509 
10, 894 

2,905 

19, 938 

200 

51,393 

11,165 

4,r~ 
515 

2,307 


183, 693  424, 832 188, 047 
198, 988  496, 773  220, 283 
129, 918  357, 519  204, 253 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter. 


17,815 
3,549 
3,714 
7,724 
1,340 
4,623 
11 

15, 695 

1,529 

1,680 

114 

2,752 


60, 546 
64, 153 
66,004 


47, 954 

2,270 

10, 938 

2,397 

1,292 

16, 025 

191 

30, 260 

9,195' 

3,101 

396 

4l0 


124, 429 
153, 700 
121,462 


1  Week  ending  Friday,  July  27. 


August  4, 1923. 
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Average  Prices  of  Live  Stock,  Week  of  July  23-28,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 

|In  dollars,  per  100  pounds.] 


Kind  and  grade 


Cattle. 

Slaughter  caltlo  and  calves: 
Steers  (1. inoibs.  up)— 

Choice  and  prime 

<!ood 

Medium 

Common 

Sleers  (1,100  ll;s.  down)— 

Choice  and  prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Can  err  and  cutter 

Lii:lil     yearling    steers    and 

heifers — 
Good  and  prime  (S00  lbs. 

down) > 

Heifers- 
Good  and  choice  (850  lbs.  up. 
Common  and  medium  (all 

weights) 

Cow's — 

Good  and  choice 

Common  and  medium 

Canner  and  cutter 

Bulls- 
Good  and  choice  (beef  year- 
lings excluded)5 

Canner  to  medium  (canner 

and  bologna)  5 

Calves- 
Medium  to  choice  (190  lbs. 

down) 

Medium  to  choice  (190-260 

lbs.) 

Medium  to  choice  (260  lbs. 

up) 

Cull  and  common  (190  lbs. 

down)5 

Cull  and  common  (190  lbs. 

up)0 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle  and 
calves: ° 
Steers,   common-choice   (750 

lbs.  up) 

Steers,   ojnimon-cboice   (750 

lbs.  doM)>» 

Steers,  inferior  (all  weights) 5. 
Cows  and  heifers,  common- 

choico 

Calves,  common-choice  " 

Hogs. 
Top  (highest  price,  net  average). 

Bulk  of  sales 

Heavyweight  (250-330 lbs.)  me- 
dium-choice  

Medium   weight  (200-250  lbs.) 

medium-choice O 

Lightweight  (160-200  lbs.)  com- 
mon-choice  

Light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  com- 
mon-choice  

Packing  hogs: 

Smooth 

Rough 

Slaughter  pigs  (130  lbs.  down) 

medium-choice 

Feeder  and  stocker  pigs  (70-130 

lbs.)  common-choice 

Sheep  and  Lambs. 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs — 
Light  and  handy  weight 
(84  lbs.  down)  medium- 
prime 

Heavy  weight  (92  lbs.  up) 
medium-prime 


Allwcights,cul]  and  common 
Yearling  wethers,  med .  to  pr 
Wethers  (2  years  old  and 

over)  med.  to  pr 

Ewes,  common  to  eh.5 

Ewes,  canner  and  cull 6  . . . 
Feeding  sheep  and  lambs: 
Feeding  lambs,  mod.  to  ch. . 


Chicago. 


"3 


11.30 
10.22 
8.85 
7.38 

10.87 
9.70 
8.42 
6.70 
4.50 


10.02 

8.80 

6.03 

7.16 
4.53 
3.16 

6.1 

4.84 

10.22 
9.12 
7.15 
6.50 
4.85 

7.00 

6.16 
4.08 

4.44 


8.10 
7.12 

7.36 

7.59 

7.4S 

7.26 

6.22 
5.91 

6.75 


12.25 


9.35 
9.70 

6.68 
5.25 
2.25 

11.92 


3 


11.04 
10.  01 
8.92 
7.63 

10.70 
9.08 
8.56 
6.88 
4.42 


9.86 

8.98 

6.70 

7.34 
4.72 
3.20 

6.31 
5.11 

9.92 
8.60 
7.10 
6.58 
5.08 

7.14 

6.44 
4.12 

4.62 


■3 


10.34 
9.36 
8.42 
7.38 

10.21 
9.20 
8.33 
7.28 
4.38 


8.00 
7.04 

7.09 

7.35 

7.30 

7.10 

6.19 
5.83 

6.72 


13.15 


7.00 


'6.04 
3.31 


'9.18 
5.92 


11. 63 
7.17 


6.70 
6.20 


4.62 


11.00 
9.42 

9.97 

10.35 

10.60 

10.48 

8.47 
7.90 

10.00 


12.27 


9.72 

10.68 

6.65 
5.25 
2.12 

11.75 


9.35 
9.50 

7.20 


11.99 


12.10 

11.24 

10.05 

8.63 

12.18 

11.25 

10. 00 

8.32 

4.61 


8.05 


6.90 
3.92 


7.72 
6.73 


5.19 


16.25 
11.53 

11.77 

12.26 

12.46 

12.26 

10.61 
10.08 

11.76 


11.90 


8.55 
9.27 

7.19 


10.38 


East  St.  Louis. 


3 


11.08 
10.32 
9.05 
7.08 

10. 88 
9. 
8.68 
6.62 
4.08 


9.52 
7.75 

5.50 

6.38 
4.50 
'2.85 

6.12 
4.12 

8.88 
7.72 
6.75 
50.2 
4.12 

6.50 

6.00 
3.65 

4.08 


8.15 
7.74 

7.46 

7.65 

7.66 

7.18 

5.97 
5.84 

6.82 

5.94 


3 


10.85 
10.12 
8.88 
6.98 

10.82 
9.88 
8.62 
§.71 
4.25 


9.35 

7.85 

5.65 

6.42 
4.62 
3.05 

6.12 
4.18 

8.88 
7.70 
6.90 
5.12 
4.05 

6.65 

6.30 
3.75 

4.25 


7.50 
3.18 


8.00 
7.61 

7.33 

7.52 

7.54 

7.18 

5.93 
5.79 

7.01 

6.25 


12. 08 12. 78 


10.00 
9.42 
8.25 
6.60 

9.88 
9.18 
8.08 
6.10 
3.62 


'7.55 
5.50 


6.22 
5.38 


4.12 


11.05 
10.34 

9.80 

10.24 

10.57 

10.58 

7.89 
7.70 

10.37 

10.04 


11.79 

11.06 

9.59 

7.99 

11. 94 
11.11 

9.59 

7. 

4.17 


8.78 

6.10 
3.61 


9.70 
7.05 


7.21 
5.89 


4.63 


16.60 
12.56 

12.10 

12.52 

12.69 

12.50 

9.97 
9.66 

11.44 

11.02 


11.6410. 


8.92 
9.40 

9.15 
9.95 

6.25 
4.50 
2.00 

6. 25 
4. 50 
2.001 

Fort 
Worth. i 


7.55 
6.2. 
4.50 


7.25 
5.78 
4.12 
2.38 


o.S 

■a 


7.62 
6.25 
4.50 


7.25 
5.82 
4.12 
2.38 


.50 

.3.88 

'4. 62 
.3.38 
2.25 

3.88 
2.38 

6.25 
5.62 
5.00 
3.25 
2.62 

4.25 

4.25 
2.25 

3.25 
4.25 

8.10 
7.82 

7.72 

7.86 

7.52 

7, 

6.15 

5.38 

5.90 


11.78 


8.25   7.74   9.16 
9.40127.52   8.  SO 


6.88 


125.76 


6.02 
4.62 
2.62 


5.50 

3. 

4.62 
3.38 
2.22 

3.88 
2.38 

6.25 
5.62 
5.00 
3.25 
2.62 

4.25 

4.25 
2.25 

3.25 
4.25 

8.35 
7.82 

7.70 

7.80 

7.45 

7.10 

5. 
5.33 

5.96 


12.65 


Kansas  City. 


88 

■3 


10. 88 
9.83 
8.72 
7.45 

10. 
9.58 
8.45 
6.86 
4.25 


9.40 

7.75 

5.50 

6.55 
4.32 
2.72 

5.71 
4.20 

7.72 
7.35 
6.38 
4.55 
3.75 

6.75 

6.38 
3.75 

4.62 
6.12 

7.60 
7.27 

7.30 

7.35 

7.23 

6.74 

6.07 
5. 


5.78 


11.47 


^8 


10. 
9.89 
8.78 
7.52 

10. 62 
9.62 
8.50 
6.92 
4.30 


9.44 

7.78 

5.50 

6.55 
4.32 
2.62 

5.70 
4.20 

7.78 
7.38 
6.68 
4.55 
4.05 

6.75 

6.38 
3.75 

4.62 
6.12 

7.55 
6.98 

7.14 

7.15 

6.95 

6.68 

5.91 
5.72 


6  6.74 

}«5.12 
2.94 


6.25 


12.81 


9.48  8.21 

9.12  9.05 

6.38  6.62 

4.62  4.88 

2.60  2.12 


9.08 
9.78 

6. 

4.85 
2.18' 


5- 

"3 


10.00 
9.20 
8.08 
6.86 

9.76 
8.90 
7.69 
6.30 
3.92 


'  7.55 
6.08 


7.20 
6.37 


4.60 
0.26 

10.55 
9.78 

9.57 

10.04 

9.97 

9.94 

7.83 
7.58 


.90 


11.35 


7.90 
8.88 

7.25 


11.62 

10.70 

9.40 

7.94 

11.71 

10.54 
8.89 
7.13 
4.10 


7.47 

6.01 
3.44 


9.20 
7.29 


8.12 
6.66 


5.02 
6.50 

15.90 
11.86 

11.65 

11.99 

11.97 

'no.i7 

10.36 
9.91 


10.93 


10.93 


Omaha. 


S?5 


10.90 
9.91 

8.8: 

7.46 

10.68 
9.67 
8.48 
6.90 


9.62 

8.35 

6.02 

'6.98 
l4.74 
3.10 

6.32 
4.58 

8.10 
7.40 
6.40 
5.25 
4.80 

7.15 

6.  52 
4.45 

4.55 
6.32 

7.60 
6.71 

6.93 

7.12 

7.01 


6.17 
5.84 


5.00 


11.54 


7. 36   8.  40   9. 34 
8.43   9.6210.52 


0.68 


3 


10.77 
9.88 
8.86 
7.42 

10.58 
9.63 
8.48 
6.92 


9.60 

8.25 

5.92 

6.88 
4.75 
3.08 


4.32 

8.35 
7.50 
6.70 
5.90 
5.20 

7.25 

6.62 
4.50 

4.55 
6.38 

7.50 
6.64 

6.90 

7.06 

6.91 


6.15 
5.87 


5.04 


12.68 


6.22 
4.74 
2.00 

10.52 


•r 


10.12 
9.52 
8.58 
7.28 

9.95 
9.20 
8.18 
6.88 
3.62 


6  7.12 


6  5.75 
3.25 


■'  8.45 
6.50 


6.67 
6.50 


4.62 
6.75 

10.50 
8.82 

9.30 

9.75 

9.98 


8.00 
7.35 


9.25 


11.78 


6.00 
4.73 
2.00 


9.20 
9.68 


7.42 


11.74 

10.96 

9.73 

8.25 

11.88 
10.94 
9.61 

11 


6.77 
3.77 


9.63 
6.90 


7.71 
6.84 


5.18 
6.79 

15.75 
10.87 

11.16 

11.59 
11.66 


South  St. 
Josoph.' 


coco 

3 


3 


10.88 
9.  " 

8.76 
7.36 

10.62 
9.66 
8.52 
6.86 
4.38 


9.72 

8.00 

5.66 

r6.45 
14.45 
2.72 

5.38 
4.12 


10.88 
9.97 
8.80 
7.50 

10.62 
9.64 
8.49 
7.01 
4.55 


9.75 

8.12 

5.68 

6.45 
4.45 
2.50 

5.38 
3.  SO 


7.75 

8.05 

7.50 

7.78 

6.00 

6.15 

5.25 

5.45 

4.50 

4.78 

6.68 

6.30 
4.00 

4.25 
6.00 

7.50 
7.22 

7.25 

7.28 

7.08 


10.30 
9.84 


10.24 


5.83 
5.70 


11.6011.95 


10.781  10.60 


8.42 
9.05 


7.02 


9.91 


8.60 
9.55 

6.38 
5.00 
2.50 


8  7.01 

}«5.65 
3.15 


6.68 

6.30 
4.00 

4.25 
6.00 

7.45 
6.96 

7.02 

7.04 

6.76 


5.77 
5.69 


13.08 


9.42 
10.00 

6.45 
5.02 
2.50 


CNCM 

o-.S 
3 


9.80 
9.02 

7.85 
6.70 

9.71 
8.92 
7.72 
6.58 


'7.50 
5.82 


6.88 
6.15 


4.50 


10.60 
9.70 

9.39 

10.01 

10.09 


7.75 
7.48 


12.22 


9.05 
9.28 


.90 


South  St. 
Paul." 


10.50 
9.50 

8.38 


10.  50 
9.50 
8.22 
6.38 
3.85 


9.40 

38 

5.62 

6.38 
4.18 
2.55 

5.35 
3.95 

[7.70 
6.50 
6.25 
5.00 
3.75 

5.90 

5.42 
3.50 

3.40 
5.25 

7.60 
6.44 

6.88 

7.01 

7.19 

7.10 

5.94 
5.62 


5.18 


11.42 


8.75 
9.40 

5.62 
4.75 
2.00 


3 


10. 50 
9. 
8.50 
7.02 

10.  50 
9.55 
8.42 
6.75 
4.22 


9.75 

8.75 

6.22 

6.85 
4.72 
2.58 

5.52 
4.02 

7.52 
6.50 
6.  25 
5.  CO 
3.50 

6.12 

5.75 
3.75 

3.50 
5.25 

7.40 
6.35 

6.71 

6.83 

6.99 

6.98 

5.90 
5.57 

5.92 

5.18 


12. 20 


9.12 
8.12 
6.70 


9.12 
8.12 
6.58 
3.38 


9.08 
10.10 

5.50 
4.38 
1.65 


6  6.25 

9  5.38 
2.75 


■'  6.35 
5.25 


5.62 
5.25 


4.00 


10.75 
8.60 

9.04 

9.50 
10.10 


7.60 
6.90 


10.27 


11.50 


8.40 
8.95 

6.30 


Hote.—  Classification  of  live  stock  changed  July  2,  1923. 

1  Fort  Worth  began  reporting  Jan.  15,  1923. 

2  South  St.  Joseph  began  reporting  in  June,  1922. 

3  South  St.  Paul  began  reporting  in  Nov.  1920. 

*  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  July  26-31,  1920,  July  25-30, 

1921,  and  July  24-29,  1922. 
9  No  comparable  grade  in  former  classification. 
6  Old  classification  combined  common  to  choice;  comparable  figures  arc  on  that 

description. 

57878°— 23 2 


'  In  old  classification  classed  as  light  and  medium  weight. 

8  In  old  classification  classed  as  heavy  weight. 

9  Data  previous  to  July,  1923,  are  averages  of  feeder  steers,  1,000  pounds  up  and 

750  to  1,000  pounds  in  former  classification. 
19  In  old  classification  classed  as  stocker  steers,  common  to  choice, 
ii  Data  previous  to  July,  1923,  are  averages  of  stocker  calves,  good  and  choice 

and  common  and  medium  in  former  classification. 
a  Two-year  average;  does  not  include  1920  when  prices  were  highest. 
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Fresh  Meals  Weak  and  Lower. 

CBoston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.) 

The  demand  for  fresh  meats  was  limited  at  eastern  markets  and 
Chicago  during  the  week  ending  July  27.  Receipts  were  about 
normal,  but  some  accumulation  was  in  evidence  after  mid-week. 
Prices  were  mostly  weak  to  unevenly  lower,  with  the  exception  of 
the  better  grades  of  beef  and  lamb  at  Boston  and  New  York,  which 
showed  some  strength  at  the  last  of  the  week. 

Beef. — The  normal  receipts  of  steer  beef  at  eastern  markets  in- 
cluded all  grades,  although  the  number  of  common  and  medium 
showed  a  seasonal  increase.  Choice  steers  were  in  better  demand 
and  sold  at  firmer  prices  than  other  grades,  although  the  supply 
was  ample.  All  grades  made  slight  advances  during  the  week 
at  Boston,  while  prices  were  lower  at  Philadelphia.  At  New  York 
all  grades  above  common  were  firm  to  slightly  higher.  A  few  choice 
yearlings  at  that  market  sold  up  to  $20  but  the  bulk  of  this  kind  went 
at  §18-?19.  Forequarter  cute  were  in  general  better  demand  than 
hindquarters. 

Receipts  of  cows  were  light  at  eastern  markets,  and  while  there 
was  a  fair  demand  for  good  kinds,  others  were  in  competition  with 
the  poorer  grades  of  gras3  steer  beef,  and  sold  lower,  except  at 
Boston. 

At  Chicago  the  bulk  of  the  normal  supplies  of  steers  were  of  me- 
dium and  good  grades,  with  a  limited  number  of  choice  and  com- 
mon. Prices  on  all  grades  were  weak  to  lower.  Cow  beef  supplies 
consisted  largely  of  canners  and  cutters  although  all  grades  were  on 
sale.    The  demand  was  narrow  and  prices  declined. 

Practically  no  western  dressed  bulls  were  on  sale  at  eastern 
markets.  At  Chicago  the  outlet  was  limited  and  prices  dropped 
around  50$  for  the  week. 

Kosher  beef  trade  was  fairly  active.  Prices  were  around  $2 
higher  for  the  week  at  New  York,  steady  to  $2  higher  at  Boston, 
unchanged  at  Philadelphia,  and  $1  higher  at  Chicago. 

Veal. — The  veal  market  declined  sharply  at  Philadelphia,  due  to 
an  oversupply  which  consisted  largely  of  medium  and  common 
grades,  although  the  supply  of  others  was  ample.  Some  veal  was 
sent  to  the  freezers.  At  New  York  the  demand  for  finished  veal 
strengthened  late  in  the  week  despite  declining  prices  on  all  grades 
below  choice.  Selected  choice  and  prime  veal  sold  up  to  $22. 
About  800  Canadian  dressed  veal  were  included  in  the  receipts.  At 
Boston  the  supply  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  medium  and 
common  grades,  which  found  a  fair  outlet  at  steady  prices.  At 
Chicago  supplies  were  about  normal,  with  some  increase  in  the  aver- 
age weight  over  the  preceding  week.  Heavy  veal  sold  slowly. 
Prices  took  a  downward  trend  by  mid-week  and  closed  around  $1 
lower  on  all  grades. 

Lamb. — Lamb  values  made  a  slight  recovery  from  the  slump  of 
the  preceding  week  at  Boston  and  on  good  and  choice  grades  at 
New  York,  but  further  declines  were  registered  at  Philadelphia. 
Prices  however  were  very  uneven  on  all  grades,  with  a  wide  spread 
between  common  and  choice.  At  Chicago  the  demand  was  limited, 
and  supplies  accumulated,  mid-week  declines  of  $l-$2  being 
general. 

Mutton. — Prices  of  mutton  were  steady  to  firm  at  Boston  and 
dealers  had  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  stocks  except  for 
some  extremely  heavy-weight  kinds  which  sold  at  low  prices.  At 
othereasternmarketsand  Chicago, however,  the  demand  was  limited 
and  prices  were  weak  to  lower.  Some  cars  of  lamb  and  mutton 
arrived  out  of  condition  at  New  York. 

Pork. — Fresh  pork  trade  was  extremely  slow,  and  much  of  the 
supply  at  eastern  markets  was  not  in  strictly  fresh  condition. 
Medium  and  heavy  weight  loins  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  receipts. 


Chicago  Wholesale  Prices  of  Cured  Pork  and  Pork  Products. 

Week  of  July  23-28,  1923,  With  Comparisons. 

[In  dollars,  per  100  pounds.] 


Commodity. 


Hams,  No.  1,  smoked,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Hams,  No.  2,  smoked,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Picnics,  smoked,  1-8  lbs.  average 

Bacon,  No.  1,  6-8  lbs.  average 

Bacon,  No.  2,  6-8 lbs.  average 

Bel  lies ,  dry  salt ,  1.4-1 6  lbs .  average 

Backs,  dry  salt,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Pure  lard,  tierces 

Compound  lard,  tierces 


July 

July 

July 

23-28, 

16-21, 

24-29, 

1923. 

1923. 

1922. 

$24.25 

S23.50 

S30. 50 

20.38 

20. 50 

27.25 

13.00 

13.38 

18.00 

30. 75 

30.50 

34.00 

23.75 

24.25 

26.50 

13. 12 

13.12 

15.75 

11.00 

11.00 

12.75 

12.88 

13.00 

13. 62 

13.38 

13.02 

13.38 

Three- 
year 
aver- 
age.^ 


$34.88 
32.17 
20.08 
41.00 
30.50 
18.08 
14.29 
16.63 
11.96 


>  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  July  26-31,  1920,  July  25-30, 
1921,  and  July  24-29,  1922. 


Prices  were  weak  to  unevenly  lower,  with  a  wide  and  uneven  range 
at  Boston.  A  number  of  cars  were  diverted  to  the  freezer.  At 
Chicago  conditions  were  similar  to  those  at  eastern  markets.  Prices 
fluctuated  sharply,  with  many  sale3  unevenly  lower.  Slightly 
improved  demand  toward  end  of  week  prevented  further  declines. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices  of  Western  Dressed  Fresh  Meats. 

Week  of  July  23-28,  1923,  With  Comparisons. 

[In  dollars  per  100  pounds.] 


Kind  and  grade. 


Beef  and  Veal. 


Beef: 

Steer- 
Choice 

Good 

Medium. . 
Common. 

Cow — 

Good 

Medium. . 
Common. 

Bull- 
Medium.  . 
Common. 
Veal: 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 


Fresh  Pork  Cuts. 

Hams: 

12-16  lbs.  average. 
Loins: 

8-10  lbs.  average.. 

10-12  lbs.  average. 

12-14  lbs.  average. 

14-16  lbs.  average. 

16  lbs.  and  over... 
Shoulders: 

Skinned 

Picnics — 

4-6  lbs.  average 

6-8  lbs.  average 

Butts: 

Boston  style 

Spare  ribs 


Lamb  and  Mutton. 


Lamb: 

Choice... 

Good 

Medium. . 

Common . 
Mutton: 

Good 

Medium. . 

Common. 


Chicago. 


July 
23-28, 
1923. 


$17.  70 
16.50 
15.40 
13.50 

12.85 
11.65 
9.40 


9.80 

18.10 
17.10 
14.  80 
11.10 


17.50 

18. 60 
15.80 
13.35 
11.50 
10.50 

9.30 

9.25 
8.75 

11.10 

6.60 


28.10 
26.10 
23.60 
17.40 

14.90 

12.60 

9.30 


July 
16-21, 
1923. 


$17.  75 
16.80 
15.90 
14.30 

13.00 

11.75 

9.90 


9.18 

19.90 
18.30 
16. 10 

11.90 


17.50 

19.30 
17.20 
14.90 
12.95 
11.70 

9.30 

9.25 
8.75 

11.10 
6.60 


29.40 
27.40 
24.80 
13.00 

16.  30 
13.90 
10.  30 


July 
24-29, 
1922. 


$16. 55 
15.  55 
14.30 
11.80 

12.40 

11.40 

9.40 


8.00 

16.10 
15.10 
12.90 
10.60 


23.50 

23.60 
21.00 
18.10 
15.50 
13.50 

14.00 

15.10 
14.10 

16.85 
7.60 


27.10 
25.90 
23.50 
18.40 

14.50 

11.00 

7.00 


Three 
year 
aver- 
age..1 


$19. 97 
18.  35 
16.00 
13.25 

15.  03 
13.63 
11.80 


10.10 

20.13 
18.40 
18.17 
13.97 


2  26.  00 

28.73 
26.37 
23.63 
20.  67 
2 15.  95 

16.68 

16.88 
15.88 

19.62 
2  8.00 


27.80 
25.73 
23.03 
18.57 

14.07 
11.50 

8.67 


New  York. 


July 
23-28, 
1923. 


SI  8.  40 
17.05 
15.  30 
12.80 

13. 30 
12. 30 
11.50 


19.50 
17.  00 
14.  25 
11.30 


18.  50 

19.40 
17.  CO 
16.  05 
14.10 
13.05 

10.05 

9.50 


12.  50 
8.00 


23.80 
21.80 
19.  50 
15.30 

14.70 
12.70 
11.00 


July 
16-21, 
1923. 


$19.  00 
17.  90 
15.  35 
13.50 

14.45 
13.15 
12.35 


21.70 
19.90 
16.50 
14.40 


19.00 

19.80 
18.  30 
16.  50 
15.  35 
14.20 

10.80 

10.20 


12. 95 
7.50 


25.90 
24.20 
22.  00 
18. 70 

16.80 
14.40 
12.20 


July 

24-29, 
1922. 


$16.  28 
15.45 
13.20 
10.45 

12.14 

11.05 

9.70 

9.65 
8.10 

16.10 

14.60 

11.90 

9.00 


23.25 

22.30 
20.90 
19.70 
18.50 
17.00 

15.50 


14.80 


16.80 
11.25 


25.  30 
23.40 
21.40 
17.70 

15.10 
12.55 
10.00 


Three 
year 
aver- 
age.' 


$19.  59 
18.  45 
16.10 
13. 15 

2  14.  32 
13.58 
11.57 


10.92 

21.63 
19.  43 
16. 93 

14.40 


2  24.  88 

26.30 
24.23 
22.47 
20.67 
2  17.  55 

17.20 


15.53 


19.20 

2  9.38 


26.10 
24.10 
21.33 
17.23 

18.00 
15.42 
11.80 


1  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  July  26-31,  1920,  July  25-30, 
1921,  and  July  24-29,  1922. 

2  Two-year  average;  doe3  not  include  1920  when  prices  were  highest. 


Daily  Average  Weight  and  Cost  of  Hogs. 

Week  July  23-28,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 


Monday 

Tuesday. .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday. . 

Friday 

Saturday... 

Average: 
July    23-28, 

1923 

July     16-21, 

1923 

July     24-29, 

1922 


Chicago. 


Wt.  Cost 


Lbs. 

255 
249 
244 
244 
254 
266 

250 
249 
263 


Per 
100 
\bs. 
$7.22 
7.22 
7.10 
7.08 
7.08 
7.01 


7.13 
7.07 
9.44 


East  St. 
Louis. 


Wt.  Cost 


Lbs, 

225 

202 
203 
181 
212 
218 


203 
203 
202 


Per 
100 
lbs. 
$7.89 
7.84 
7.47 
7.47 
7.69 
7.67 


7.66 

7.57 

10. 33 


Fort 
Worth. 


Wt.  Cost 


Lbs. 

183 

190 
182 
182 
197 
212 


187 
191 


Per 
100 
lbs. 
S7.5S 
7.68 
7.57 
7.46 
7.23 
7.50 


7.51 
7.42 


Kansas 
City. 


Wt.  Cost. 


Lbs. 

228 
225 
220 
239 
210 
239 


225 
222 

217 


Per 
100 
lbs. 
87. 30 
7.31 
7.05 
7.12 
7.20 
7.21 


7.18 
7.03 
9.85 


Omaha. 


Wt.  Cost. 


Lbs. 

255 

258 
263 
253 
262 
261 


259 
256 
274 


Per 

100 
lbs. 
$7.  01 
6.83 
6.50 
6.57 
6.68 
6.81 


6.72 
6.67 
8.54 


South  St 
Joseph. 


Wt.  Cost. 


Lbs, 

221 
225 
234 
235 
234 
236 


235 
232 
238 


Per 

100 
lbs. 
87.10 
7.24 
7.02 
7.08 
7.28 
7.19 


7.14 
6.87 
9.45 


St.  Paul. 


Wt.  Cost. 


Lbs. 

249 

256 
259 

250 
249 

J47 


Per 

100 
lbs. 
$6.47 
6.50 
6.33 
6.26 
6.52 
6.48 


6.41 
6.41 
8.32 


The  above  prices  are  computed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases. 
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Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments. 
Week  July  21-27,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 


Cattle  and  calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Origin  and  desti- 
nation. 

Week 
July  21- 
27,  1923. 

Per  cent 
of  average 
of  corre- 
sponding 

week 

1920,  1921, 

1922. 

Week 
July  21- 

27,  '1923. 

Per  cent 
of  average 
of  corre- 
sponding 

week 

1920, 1921, 

1922. 

Week 
July  21- 
27,  1923. 

Per  cent 
of  average 
of  corre- 
sponding 

week 

1920,  1921, 

1922. 

Market  origin: 

Denver 

East  St.  Louis.. 

Fort  Worth 

Indianapolis  — 

Kansas  City 

Oklahoma  City. 

3, 550 
3,228 
4,453 
1,148 
1,351 
13,977 
2, 057 
3. 472 
2,770 
8,489 
2,957 
2,486 

90.2 

73.9 
193.  5 

57.9 
152. 1 
115.7 
117.9 

41.4 
210.3 
109.  7 

83.3 
249.1 

8,108 

52.7 

1,146 
390 
655 
285 

1,487 

400.7 
82.1 
458.0 
179.2 
210.9 

2,506 

2,641 

162 

3,226 

348.0 

274.5 

28.3 

78.0 

257 

202 
1,282 

9,359 

1,210 

101 

36.7 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Paul 

Sioux  City 

Wichita 

ios.  6 

205.4 

51.0 
12.1 

140 

65.7 

Total 

48,944 

105.5 

5,844 

189.6 

27, 313 

52.5 

State  destination: 

120 

284 
663 
707 
475 
956 

498.2 

1,423 
6,  515 
3,033 
8,454 
4,  595 

357 

32 

1,150 

987 

87 

6,  174 

8,387 

155 

33 

2,007 

1,350 

3,363 

774 

362 

302.1 

122.7 

190.9 

76.0 

93.6 

98.6 

17.6 

220. 7 

103.4 

188.0 
298.7 
131.7 

4,213 
3,317 
4,708 

847 
1,484 

105 
3,187 

101 

81.0 

Indiana 

134.8 
39.0 

71.4 

Kentucky 

150.5 

00.3 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

41.8 

327 

208. 3 

13.5 

152.9 
98.2 
137.2 
173. 7 
227.6 
110.5 
114.7 
125.3 
21.7 

505 
435 
220 

135.  4 
170.6 

4,190 
2,470 

84.8 
28.9 

Ohio . . 

193 
738 
155 

17.2 

Oklahoma 

157 
228 

126.6 
475.0 

87.1 

498 
190 

1,004 

365.1 

406 

110.9 

601 

72.9 

79 

Total 

48,944 

105.5 

5,844 

189.6 

27,313 

52.5 

Comparison  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments  This  Season  with 
Previous  Seasons. 


July  1,  1923,  to  July  27,  1923 

Same  period  one  year  ago 

Same  period  two  years  ago 

Same  period  three  years  ago 

Current  period  as  per  cent  of  average  of  three 
previous  periods 


Cattle  and 
calves. 


170, 146 

177, 883 

77, 786 

134,615 

130.8 


Hogs. 


27,319 

16,785 
11,137 
11,582 

207.5 


Sheep. 


119, 420 

150,754 

88,783 

207,865 

80.1 


Beef  Steers  Sold  Out  of  First  Hands  for  Slaughter  at  Chicago. 

Week  July  23-28, 1923,  with  Comparisons. 


Number  of  head. 

Per  cent  of  total 
by  grades. 

Average  weight 
(pounds). 

Average  price  per 
100  pounds. 

Grade. 

July 
23- 
28, 

1923. 

July 
16- 
21, 

1923. 

July 

24- 

29, 

1922. 

July 
23- 
28, 

1923. 

July 
16- 

21, 
1923. 

July 
24- 
29. 

1922. 

July 
23- 
28, 

1923. 

July 
16- 
21, 

1923. 

July 
19- 
24, 

1922. 

July 
23- 
28, 

1923. 

July 
16- 

21, 
1923. 

July 
24- 
29, 

1922. 

Choice  and 
prime. .. 

Good 

Medium... 
Common.. 

4,084 

15, 734 

9,195 

2,569 

6,407 
15,  795 
12,727 

2,113 

4, 956 
9,344 
4,160 
1,215 

12.9 

49.8 

29.1 

8.2 

17.3 

42.6 

34.4 

5.7 

25.2 

47.5 

21.1 

6.2 

1,258 

1,052 

990 

898 

1,184 

1,030 

901 

874 

1,151 

1,070 

1,020 

976 

$11.11 
9.88 
8.82 
7.02 

S10. 77 
9.80 
8.92 
7.29 

$10. 13 
9.28 
8.42 
7.34 

Total.... 

31, 582 

37,042 

19, 675 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1,048 

1,004 

1,074 

9.58 

9.60 

9.23 

Estimated   Yield   and   Production   of  Animal   By-Products    from 
Slaughter  Under  Federal  Inspection. 

June,  1923,  with  comparisons. 


Average  wt. 
per  animal. 

Per  cent  of 
live  weight. 

Production. 

Class. 

June, 

June, 

June, 
1922,  to 

June 

Per 
cent 

1922, 

to 
May, 

June, 

1922, 

to 
May, 

June, 

aver- 

June, 

Tune, 

lime, 

1923. 

1923. 

May, 
1923. 

age, 
1921- 

1922. 

L923. 

1923, 

is  of 

1923. 

1923. 

22. 

aver- 

age. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

P.  ct. 

P.ct. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

r.rt. 

Edible  beef  fat  i... 

37.  46 

39.95 

3.87 

4.18 

339, 255 

31,301 

32, 258 

29, 042 

92.  78 

Edible  beef  offal. . 

27.39 

27.13 

2.83 

2.84 

247, 293 

18,094 

19, 472 

19, 722 

109.00 

Cattle  hides 

65. 00 

64.48 

6.72 

6.75 

586, 574 

44,950 

47, 355 

40, 875 

104.  38 

Edible  calf  fat  i... 

1.18 

l.OO 

.68 

.62 

5,007 

415 

420 

388 

93.  I  i 

Edible  calf  offal... 

6.35 

6.16 

3.72 

.3.81 

27, 436 

2, 135 

2,248 

2, 3X9 

111.90 

Lard* 

37.13 

40.09 

16. 35 

17. 60 

1,794,124 

142, 490 

154,00? 

172,489 

121.05 

Edible  hog  offal... 

4.94 

4.55 

2.18 

2.00 

239, 109 

17, 150 

19, 139 

19,577 

1 14. 15 

Pork  trimmings... 

10.09 

9.93 

4.44 

4.38 

489, 255 

34,414 

37,712 

42,724 

I2t.  15 

Inedible  grease  2.. 

3.06 

3.33 

1.35 

1.46 

147, 809 

11,370 

12,  463 

14,327 

126.01 

Sheep  edible  fat '.. 

2.41 

1.57 

2.98 

2.00 

27, 364 

1,943 

1,933 

1,  430 

73.01 

Sheep  edible  offal. 

1.92 

1.45 

2.37 

1.91 

19, 710 

1,544 

1,481 

1,326 

85.88 

1  Unrendered. 


2  Rendered. 


Apparent   Per  Capita   Consumption  of  Federally  Inspected  Meat, 

June,  1923. 


Beef  and  veal. 

Pork. 

Lamb  and 
mutton. 

Total. 

Total. 

Per 

capita.1 

Total. 

Per 

capita.1 

Total. 

Per 

capita.1 

Total. 

Per 

capita.1 

June,  1923   .   . , 
May,  1923 

Million 
lbs. 
424 
455 

Lbs. 
3.8 

4.1 

Million 
lbs. 
583 
608 

Lbs. 
5.3 

5.5 

Million 
lbs. 
34 
39 

Lbs. 
.3 
.3 

Mi/lion 
lbs. 
1,041 
1,102 

Lbs. 
9.4 
10.0 

Increase  or  de- 
crease   

Per  cent [ 

-31 

-6.8 

-.3 

-25 
-4.2 

-.2 

-5 
-11.0 

(2) 

-61 
-5.5 

-.6 

June,  1923 
June,  1922,  , 

424 
436 

3.8 
4.0 

583 
499 

5.3 

4.6 

34 

37 

.3 
.3 

1,041 
971 

9.4 
8.9 

Increase  or  de- 
crease   

-12 
-2.6 

-.2 

+84 
+16.8 

+.7 

-3 
-6.0 

(2) 

+70 
+7.2 

+.5 

1  Per  capita  consumption  and  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  were  computed  on 
full  number  of  pounds. 

2  Difference  slight;  disregarded. 


Weights  and  Prices  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers  at  Chicago. 
Week  of  July  23-28,  1323,  with  Comparisons. 


Number  of 

Per    cent    of 
total     by 

Average  weight 

Average    price 
per       100 
pounds. 

head. 

weight 
range. 

(pounds). 

Weight  range. 

CO 

a' 

CO 
CM 

S3 

0> 

(N 

CN 
OS 

CO 
CM 

CJ5 

s 

CM 

ss 

S3 

|" 

l_^ 

<£ 

iH 

05 

CN 

fM 

CM 

CN 

CN 

CN 

f 

J, 

4 

A 

J> 

4 

CO 

1 

4 

S5 

ci 

1i 

oJ 

cn 

c*5 

i— < 

>> 

>. 

!>, 

>v 

>> 

t>> 

t>> 

>t 

>, 

>> 

t>> 

>> 

■3 

■3 

3 

■3 

3 

•3 

■3 

B 

3 

3 

3 

'3 

t-^, 

•-T, 

»-5 

<-> 

>-i 

>-> 

>~> 

1-5 

1,001  lbs.  up 

43 

100 

463 

1.8 

5.8 

19.7 

1,183 

1,090 

1,105 

86.  40 

89.  09 

S5.  92 

901-1,000  lbs 

208 

272 

307 

8.7 

15.7 

13.1 

942 

944 

944 

6.52 

V.01 

6. 38 

801-900  lbs 

358 

148 

392 

14.9 

8.G 

16.7 

852 

834 

841 

5.65 

5.67 

5.58 

701-800  lbs 

500 

319 

688 

20.9 

18.5 

29.3 

755 

768 

750 

5.70 

(i.  67 

5.60 

700  lbs.  down — 

1,286 

887 

496 

53.7 

51.4 

21.2 

599 

592 

584 

5.64 

5.58 

5.29 

Total 

2,395 

1,726 

2,346 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

710 

730 

826 

5.78 

6.40 

5.75 
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Statistical  Report  of  the  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Situation,  June,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 


June. 


3-year  average.1 


1922 


1923 


January-June. 


3-yearaverage.1 


1922 


1923 


Cattle,  Calves,  Beef,  and  Veai. 


Inspected  slaughter: 

Cattle 

Calves 

Average  live  weight: 

Cattle 

Calves 

Average  dressed  weight: 

Cattle 

Calves 

Total  dressed  weight  (carcass): 

Beef 

Veal 

Storage: 

Beginning  of  month — 

Fresh  beef 

Cured  beef 

End  of  month- 
Fresh  beef 

Cured  beef 

Exports:  * 

Fresh  beef  and  veal 

Cored  beef 

Canned  beef 

Oleo  oil  and  stearin  6 

Tallow 

Imports: 

Fresh  beef  and  veal 

Tallow 

Receipts,  cattle  and  calves 6 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments 6 

Cattle  on  farms,  January  1 

Prices  per  100  pounds: 

Cattle,  average  cost  for  slaughter. 

Calves,  average  cost  for  slaughter. 

At  Chicago- 
Cattle,  good  steers 

Veal  calves 

At  eastern  markets — 

Beef  carcasses,  good  grade 

Veal  carcasses,  good  grade 


.pounds. 

.:..do... 


.do., 
.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Hogs,  Pork  and  Pork  Products. 


Inspected  slaughter,  hogs 

Average  live  weight 

Average  dressed  weight. 

Total  dressed  weight  (carcass) 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight 

Storage: 

Beginning  of  month- 
Fresh  pork 

Cured  pork 

Lard 

End  of  month — 

Fresh  pork 

Cured  pork 

Lard 

Exports:4 

Fresh  pork 

Cured  pork 

Canned  pork 

Sausage 

Lard 

Imports: 

Fresh  pork 

Receipts  of  hogs6 

Stocker  and  feeder  sliipmen  cs 6 

Hogs  on  farms,  January  1 

Prices  per  100  pounds: " 

Average  cost  for  slaughter 

At  Chicago- 
Live  hogs,  medium  weight 

At  eastern  markets — 

Fresh  pork  loins,  10-14  pounds  . 

Shoulders,  skinned 

Picnics,  6-S  pounds 

Butts,  Boston  style 

Bacon,  breakfast 

Hams,  smoked,  10-12  pounds . . 
Lard,  tierces 


.pounds. 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Sheep,  Lamb,  and  Mutton. 

Inspected  slaughter,  sheep  and  lambs 

Average  live  weight 

Average  dressed  weight 

Total  dressed  weight  (carcass) 

Storage,  fresh  lamb  and  mutton: 

Beginning  of  month 

End  of  month 

Exports,  fresh  lamb  and  mutton  * 

Imports,  fresh  lamb  and  mutton 

Receipts  of  sheep  6 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  6 

Sheep  on  farms  Jan.  1 

Prices  per  100  pounds: 

Average  cost  for  slaughter 

At  Chicago — 

Lambs,  84  pounds  down,  medium-prime. . 

Sheep,  medium  to  choice 

At  eastern  markets — 

Lamb  carcasses,  good  grade 

Mutton,  good  grade 


.pounds. 
....do... 
....do... 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


673,735 
396, 565 

2  996.23 
2  158.66 

542.55 
89.96 

365, 526, 777 
35, 685, 276 


85, 668, 000 
22,224,000 

67,804,000 
21, 722,  GOO 

4,342,079 
2, 371, 601 
2, 389, 038 
10,668,614 
2, 446, 360 

3,606,017 
654, 523 

1,739,290 

246, 869 

66,113,000 


2  88.28 

810. 79 
810. 43 

818. 07 
$18. 13 


3.743,509 

2  227. 48 

175.63 

657, 804, 111 

2  16. 32 


155, 340, 000 
643,  453,  000 
152, 699, 000 

160, 393, 000 
669, 307, 000 
183, 957, 000 

2, 752, 997 

67, 153, 635 

131,677 

S95, 280 

58, 674,  548 

48, 626 

3,688,119 

44,596 

57, 758, 000 

2  $9. 16 

$11.40 

S21.48 
S16.  08 
815. 49 
818. 56 
832.78 
S31. 98 
815. 53 


987, 253 

2  72.24 

35.18 

34,733,436 

7,974,000 
6,582,000 
1,780,274 
1,291,298 
1, 729, 790 
168,851 
37,601,000 

2  $10. 28 

12.59 
5.96 

26.23 
15.80 


724,418 
388, 919 

982.45 
156.42 

546.12 
87.61 

395, 619, 158 
34, 073, 194 


37,548,000 
19, 304, 000 

31,593,000 
19,113,000 

212, 827 

2, 546, 966 

'  236, 766 

13, 582, 651 

4, 592, 707 

3,142,872 
110,390 

1, 758, 592 

259,422 

65, 632, 000 

87.37 

S8.52 


S8. 89 

814.55 
S15. 28 


4,046,304 

231.31 

17a  11 

720,687,205 

18.45 


114, 571, 0C0 
521,085,000 
123, 798, 000 

128, 962, 000 
578, 422,  000 
154,  254,  000 

2, 096, 065 

58, 626, 603 

174,667 

1,030.606 
58, 957;  437 

26,924 

3,  776, 359 

57, 139 

57, 834, 000 

810.33 

S10. 67 

819. 14 
S14. 66 
S14. 78 
817.  50 
S28.25 
$30.29 
813. 17 


1,028,136 

71.91 

35.43 

36, 426, 858 

2, 310, 000 

3,720,000 

229,796 

1,736,867 

1,700,156 

190,672 

36,327.000 

811.35 

11.90 
5.76 

24.19 

14.87 


726,962 
387,905 

955.28 
161. 85 

525. 48 
93.52 

382, 003, 992 
36,276,876 


41,207,000 
23, 816, 000 

34, 383, 000 
22, 854, 000 

213, 065 
2, 100, 883 

176,033 
9, 144, 132 
4, 42S,  810 

1,057,884 


1,629.282 

234; 330 

66, 352, 000 

87.90 
$8.24 

$10. 10 
S9.31 

S16. 41 
316.09 


4, 302, 533 

227.73 

174.  69 

751, 609, 490 

17.60 


210, 645, 000 

698,126,000 

84, 530, 000 

217, 024,  000 
690, 074, 000 
123, 673, 000 

3, 093, 264 

62, 367, 401 

460, 025 

941,129 

65, 787, 732 

71,208 

4, 204, 101 

62,989 

63, 424, 000 

:   S6.83 

87.06 

$14.78 
810. 43 
§8.82 
811.80 
822. 86 
821. 88 
812.16 


914,372 

76.05 

36.83 

33, 676, 321 

4,445,000 

3,  .547, 000 

321, 697 

74,946 

1,425,889 

116,944 

37, 209, 000 

$11.14 

14.02 
5.69 

27.57 
14.72 


3, 868,  492 
2,091,130 

2  1, 003.  74 
2 151.  34 

558.44 
87.66 

2,160,557,729 
182,257,831 


123,367,000 
24, 839, 000 

109,637,000 
24, 241, 000 

29,442,227 
12,490,127 
7, 176, 830 
62, 936, 063 
10,744,690 

16,188,489 
1,838,962 
9,675,700 
1^515, 815 


3, 900, 904 
2,114,867 

s  1, 005. 20 
3  150. 09 

3  555.  78 
3  84. 99 

2, 167, 706, 422 
178,808,111 


s  53, 244, 000 
3  18,049,000 

a  47, 093, 000 
3 18,  .516, 000 

1.762,380 
13^  126,  382 

1, 289,  907 
62,306,713 
18, 702, 213 

10,526,837 

491,855 

9, 773, 199" 

1,611,215 


2  $7. 08 
2S8.82 

$10. 47 
$11. 09 

816.  78 
$20.17 


21, 338, 940 

2  225.26 

172.25 

3, 678, 930. 988 

2  16. 31 


129, 982,  COO 
587,  932,  000 
105, 493, 000 

145,  562,  000 
624,707,000 
126, 737, 000 

20, 439, 596 

390. 468, 665 

949, 404 

7, 279, 190 

369, 099, 227 

494, 165 

22,  559, 651 

372, 624 


3  $6.77 
3  $8. 44 

3  $8. 61 
3  $8. 35 

3  S13. 60 
3  816. 69 


21, 523, 056 

3  225. 17 

s  173. 17 

3,731,038,889 

3 16. 86 


3  87,731,000 

3  457, 030, 000 

3  79, 321, 000 

3  100,691,000 

3  492, 785, 000 

3  97, 106, 000 

6, 581, 369 

318, 569, 520 

1, 463, 659 

4,684,256 

372,  877, 055 

460, 342 

21,8S1,010 

346,367 


2  $9. 36 

$11.  40 

S22. 50 
$17.09 
$15. 71 
S19.88 
$31.45 
$29.99 
$16.20 


5,407,603 

2  82. 27 

39.15 

211, 567, 571 

18,950,000 
15,172,000 
21,732,445 
12,831,591 
9,585,463 
932,253 


2  $10.  78 

13.74 
8.34 

26.76 
17.67 


3  $9.  81 

3  $10. 04 

3  819. 17 
3S14.81 
3  S14. 08 
3 $17. 34 
s  $26.  00 
3  S28. 85 
3  S12. 35 


5,206,708 

3  81. 22 

3  38.72 

200,876,378 

3,413,000 
2,959,000 
1,017,829 
6,924,880 
9, 318, 347 
928, 332 


3  $12. 37 

3  13.11 
3  7.50 

3  26.88 
3 17.  40 


4,252,633 
2,271,078 

3  966.97 
3 151. 99 

3  532.  U 
3  90.36 

2,262,251,628 
203, 615, 557 


3  69,617,000 
3  24, 553, 000 

3  60, 047, 000 
3  24,  287, 000 

1, 935, 344 
11,101,420 

1, 040, 696 
57,615,917 
12, 990, 923 

6,313,697 


10, 005, 086 
1,457,456 


3  $7.  32 
3  $8.  64 

3  $9. 81 
3  $9.  59 

3  $14. 70 
3  $16. 90 


27, 009, 496 

3  227. 14 

3 175. 63 

4,  744, 929, 259 

3  17.10 


3 159, 972, 000 

3  632, 793,  GOO 

3  66,  783,  000 

3 184,  097,  000 

3  664, 773, 000 

3  79,261,000 

23, 108,  832 

417,013,921 

1,661,132 

5, 392,  442 

564,  565, 730 

640, 028 

27,771,207 

405, 007 


3  $7. 84 

3 $7. 97 

3  815.14 
3  S12. 04 
3  $10. 40 
3  $13. 69 
3  $24. 48 
3  $21. 10 
3  812. 55 


5,681,470 

3  82. 84 

3  39. 72 

225, 698, 667 

5,519,000 
5, 356, 000 
1, 130, 170 
3,478,142 
9,099,054 
869. 191 


3S12.31 

3  14.00 
3  7.58 

3  24.  81 
3  15.18 


1  1920,  1921,  and  1922.        2  Two-year  average.        3  Average,  not  total.         *  Including  reexports. 

'•>  1922  figure  is  for  oleo  stearin  only;  1923  figure  includes  small  quantity  of  lard  stearin,  formerly  segregated.       6  Public  stockyards. 
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Dairy  and  Poultry 


Butter  Market  Firm  and  Sharply  Higher. 


Reports  of  a  sharp  decrease  in  production  were  responsible  for 
the  much  firmer  condition  of  the  butter  market  and  the  sharply 
higher  prices  of  the  week  ending  July  28,  1923.  For  several  weeks 
the  markets  had  hung  on  the  balance,  with' sentiment  during  this 
period  for  lower  prices.  At  no  time  was  there  a  sufficient  surplus 
to  effect  a  decline,  and  all  factors  except  available  trading  supplies 
pointed  to  weakness  rather  than  strength.  Production  continued 
on  a  fairly  large  scale,  pastures  were  in  fine  shape,  existing  weather 
conditions  promised  to  keep  them  that  way,  feed  was  cheap,  and 
to  add  to  the  apparently  visible  supplies  of  domestic  butter  there 
was  a  continued  stream  of  imports.  It  was  hard  to  find  reasons  for 
strength. 

REACTION    UNEXPECTED   BUT   WELL   SUSTAINED. 

Just  at  the  time  when  operators  had  settled  down  to  wait  fcr  the 
moment  when  stocks  would  begin  to  accumulate  and  the  market 
weaken,  there  came  reports  that  the  make  was  showing  a  sharp 
decrease  under  influence  of  hot  dry  weather  over  many  of  the  pro- 
ducing sections.  Almost  by  coincidence,  as  though  fate  were  de- 
termined to  make  a  reaction  doubly  certain,  foreign  markets  ad- 
vanced beyond  reach  of  American  buyers.  Taking  stock  of  the 
situation  receivers  found  themselves  facing  a  sharp  advance  with 
supplies  low.  Naturally  when  the  crop  of  buyers,  speculative  and 
distributing,  which  sprang  up  in  consequence  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions came  on  the  market,  they  found  asking  prices  sharply  ad- 
vanced. The  reaction  which  started  well  toward  the  close  of  the 
week  ending  July  21  was  very  sharp  and  continued  almost  una- 
bated throughout  the  week  under  review.  On  Tuesday,  after 
advances  of  1J  to  2J<j,  which  speculative  buyers  refused  to  follow 
further,  the  markets  appeared  easier  and  some  slight  declines  were 
registered,  but  this  proved  to  be  only  a  lull.  Only  a  very  short  time 
elapsed  before  the  markets  were  as  firm  as  ever  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  advances  were  harder  to  effect. 

The  first  reports  of  a  decrease  in  production,  and  those  which 
initiated  the  reaction,  were  hardly  more  than  rumor,  but  apparently 
were  well  founded.  More  complete  subsequent  reports  proved  to 
be  a  confirmation  and  even  showed  the  decrease  as  exceeding  the 
estimates  of  the  more  conservative.  Reports  from  a  large  number 
of  creameries  representing  practically  every  producing  State  indi- 
cated a  decrease  compared  with  the  previous  week  of  about  10  per 
cent.  The  decrease  can  be  attributed  to  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions, as  late  reports  indicated  hot  dry  weather  in  many  butter- 
producing  States.  Pastures  in  many  sections  suffered  to  the  extent 
of  making  feeding  necessary  and  considerable  fly  trouble  was  re- 
ported. Furthermore,  many  of  the  farmers  are  so.  busy  with  har- 
vesting that  the  cows  were  not  given  the  usual  attention. 

The  lighter  make  and  change  in  weather  conditions  had  a  double 
effect  on  the  market.  In  the  first  place,  available  trading  supplies 
were  decreased  as  is  indicated  by  a  decrease  in  receipts  and  a  sharp 
decrease  in  the  movement  to  storage.  The  shortage  of  the  holdings 
in  the  four  markets  compared  with  last  year  was  increased  by 
Thursday  to  about  five  and  one-half  million  pounds.  All  this  added 
to  the  confidence  in  the  market.  Then  there  was  the  quality  of 
the  receipts.  Nearly  all  arrivals  showed  hot  weather  defects,  and 
it  wasalmost  impossible  for  the  user  of  fancy  butter  to  supply  him- 
self with  the  usual  quality.  This  added  to  the  strength  of  fancy 
and  near-fancy  butter.  The  fact  that  butter  suitable  for  storage  was 
hard  to  find  probably  accounts  in  part  for  the  decrease  in  the  move- 
ment to  storage. 

IMPORT   SITUATION    NOW   GIVES    STRENGTH. 

In  its  effect  on  the  market  the  foreign  situation  played  an  equally 
or  possibly  more  important  part,  but  its  influence  was  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  became  a  very  potent  firming  factor.  The 
fact  that  Danish  offerings  late  in  the  week  advanced  to  36£-37  cents 
c.  i.  f..  Holland  to  34<J;  c.  i.  f.,  and  Esthonian  to  32£<j:  c.  i.  f.,  all  of 
which  were  out  of  reach  of  American  buyers,  removed  one  of  1  ho 
most  bearish  factors  of  the  season,  imports  at  New  York  during  the 
week  amounted  to  1,000  boxes  Argentine,  half  of  which  was  un- 
salted,  99  tubs  of  Danish  and  20  casks  of  Irish.  The  possi!  ility  of 
a  decline  in  foreign  markets  is  now  more  closely  watched  than  any 
other  feature  of  the  import  situation. 
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Cheese  Market  Easier. 

The  weakness  of  Wisconsin  primary  markets  indicated  by  declines 
of  J  to  |$  on  all  styles  of  Plymouth  on  Monday,  July  23,  was  reflected 
at  distributing  points  during  the  week  ending  July  28.  Although 
these  declines  were  not  as  sharp  as  was  generally  expected,  offer- 
ings from  the  country  and  actual  purchases  very  closo  to  board 
prices,  together  with  the  apparent  anxiety  of  country  dealers  to 
move  cheese  added  to  the  unsettledness  of  the  situation.  With 
lower  prices  expected  by  both  buyers  and  sellers  trade  was  not 
satisfactory.  Speculative  interest  was  practically  eliminated  at 
primary  and  distributing  markets  and  it  was  impossible  to  interest 
buyers  beyond  immediate  requirements. 

DEALERS    NOT   DISPOSED   TO   TAKE   LOSSES. 

In  spite  of  the  anxiety  of  dealers  to  effect  clearance  of  stocks  there 
appeared  to  be  no  disposition  to  shade  prices  beyond  the  limits  of 
a  small  margin  of  profit.  Rather  than  sustain  further  losses  receivers 
preferred  to  store  their  holdings  wliich  at  present  levels  would 
average  down  the  price  on  goods  intended  for  curing.  This  policy- 
was  especially  adhered  to  on  lots  of  fancy  goods  that  showed  more 
uniform  quality.  Then,  too,  there  was  considerable  inquiry  for 
cheese  at  prices  slightly  below  dealers  ideas  of  value  and  the  pos- 
sibility existed  that  some  buyers  actually  in  need  of  supplies  would 
raise  their  bids  to  a  level  on  which  transactions  could  be  con- 
summated without  a  loss  being  involved. 

Quality  in  current  receipts  as  a  rule  is  running  very  irregular  and 
all  is  not  acceptable  for  storage.  Some  factories  were  up  to  standard 
while  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  output  of  others  would  not 
grade  up,  thus  the  available  supply  of  fancy  stock  was  none  too 
plentiful.  Goods  of  such  irregular  quality  are  difficult  to  move 
into  regular  trade  channels  and  are  not  as  desirable  for  storage 
purposes  as  earlier  made  cheese  of  uniform  quality.  The  greater 
proportion  of  the  goods  moved  into  storage  during  the  week  under 
review  were  stored  from  necessity  rather  than  from  choice.  There 
were  a  few  small  lots  purchased,  for  storage  however,  but  the  amounts 
were  insignificant.  Some  goods  were  also  stored  on  contracts  which 
were  made  earlier  in  the  season. 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Butter  and  Cheese. 
92  Score  Creamery  Butter  (Cents  per  lb.). 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Average: 

July  23-28,  1923 
July  1(5-21,  1923 
July  21-29,  1922 


New 
York. 


Chicago. 


41 

41 

41 

ill 

42 

42 


41.42 
38.58 
31.68 


39 

391 

39" 

391 

40 

40 


39.50 
37.42 
33.17 


Phila- 
delphia. 


ill 

42 

411 

42 

424 

m 


42.00 
39.50 
35.50 


Boston. 


40* 

41 

41 

41 

«i 
42 


41.16 
39.00 
35. 67 


San  Fran- 
cisco. 


411 

421 
43 
441 
441 


42.87 
41.50 
37.08 


American  Cheese  (No.  1  Fresh  Twins). 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Average: 

July  23-28,  1923 
July  J  6-21,  1923 
July  24-29,  1922 


New 
York. 


251 
251 
251 
251 
25* 
25| 


25.50 
25.  50 
20.67 


Chicago. 


211-221 
211-221 
211-221 
211-221 
211-221 
21*-22i 


21.88 
21.88 
18.75 


Boston. 


25-251 
25-251 
25-251 
25-251 
2.5-251 
25-25* 


25.  25 
25.  23 
21.68 


San  Fran- 
cisco.1 


211 

21* 

23j 

23 

23 

23 


23.62 
23.33 
19.62 


Wiscon- 
sin . 


21 

211 
211 
211 
20* 


21.20 
21 .  75 
18.26 


i  Flats. 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Centralized  Butter  (90  Score)  at  Chicago. 


Cents  per  lb. 

Mondav 30j 

Tuesday 39*. 

Wednesday 40 

Thursday 40 


Cents  per  lb. 

Friday 401 

Saturday 401 

Average 40. 00 
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Movement  of  Dairy  Products  at  Five  Markets. 

(New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco.) 


July  23-28, 
1923. 


Butter. 

Rceei  pts  for  week 

Receipts  since  January  1 

Pat  into  cold  stav.ge 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Cheese. 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  January  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdraw  from  cold  storage. 

Change  during  week. 

Total  holdings 

Dressed  Poultry. 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  January  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Eggs 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  January  1 

Pi.  I  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Chinge  during  week 

Total  holdings 


Pounds. 

16, 429, 068 

415, 442,  492 

3, 974,  262 

1,509,863 

+2,  464, 399 

52, 472, 269 


5, 676, 924 

125, 337, 904 

2, 990,  574 

1,248,693 

+  1,741,881 

21,141,050 


3,  869, 959 

142,564,609 

1,485,451 

2,640,219 

-1, 154,  768 

31, 763, 650 

Cases- 

292.  I.",:; 

12,  435, 784 

35,  716 

31,126 

+  4,590 

4,615,367 


July  16-21, 
1923. 


Pounds. 

17, 528, 159 

399, 013, 424 

5,422,012 

843,965 

+4, 578, 077 

50, 007, 870 


5,  805, 122 

119,660,980 

2, 531,  303 

1, 173, 852 

+  1,357,451 

19, 399, 169 


3,921,683 

138, 694, 650 

1, 470, 966 

2,817,406 

-1,348,440 

32,918,418 


Cases. 

311,041 

12, 143, 331 

62, 360 

34,863 

+  27,497 

4, 610, 777 


July  24-29, 
1922. 


Pounds. 

16, 406, 388 

406, 421, 998 

5, 763, 120 

1, 196, 52 

+4, 566, 593 

58, 529, 169 


4, 760, 350 
113, 423, 195 
2, 212, 808 
1,297,907 
+914,901 
17, 542, 277 


3,039,791 

107,262,094 

1,039,930 

2,114,313 

-1,074,383 

23,316,211 


Cases. 

273, 535 

12, 471, 456 

76, 18S 

34, 863 

+  41,325 

4, 995, 153 


Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk  Markets. 

Domestic  demand  continued  to  be  the  chief  support  of  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk  markets  during  July,  and  there  was 
very  little  to  differentiate  the  month's  market  from  that  of  previous 
months.  Prices  showed  practically  no  change  during  the  month 
and  while  they  ran  materially  higher  than  last  year,  goods  cleared 
well  regardless  of  export  business  being  of  no  consequence.  Early 
m  the  month  some  elements  of  strength  appeared  here  and  there, 
principally  due  to  the  fact  that  stocks  had  not  piled  up  as  was 
anticipated,  and  production  had  not  reached  expectations.  These 
conditions  led  some  of  the  trade  to  the  belief  that  the  market 
was  due  for  an  advance,  and  resulted  in  some  speculative  buying. 
Current  production,  however,  took  care  of  this  demand  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prevent  an  advance.  While  trading  resumed 
normal  activity,  it  is  apparent  that  numerous  operators  are  ex- 
pecting prices  will  go  up  a  little  later.  The  possibility  of  a  future 
shortage  appears  likely  to  enough  of  the  trade  that  the  general 
tone  of  the  market  has  been  held  steady  to  firm.  Prices  to  pro- 
ducers have  already  advanced  some  in  the  important  producing 
sections. 

LIGHT  PRODUCTION  TO    REDUCE   STOCKS. 

There  is  considerable  speculation  as  to  the  outlook  for  produc- 
tion. This  has  been  regulated  to  some  extent  by  demand,  but  it 
appears  likely  that  a  decrease  in  the  milk  flow  may  possibly  cause 
an  involuntary  reduction  in  the  output  from  some  sections.  The 
ability  of  many  condenseries  to  turn  from  one  product  to  another 
introduces  an  element  of  uncertainty  aside  from  natural  influences, 
but  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  check  in  averting  any  unusual 
accumulation.  During  the  past  month  or  so,  demand  for  sweet 
cream  has  absorbed  some  of  the  milk  which  might  have  otherwise 
been  condensed,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  demand  will 
become  lighter  with  the  passing  of  hot  weather.  Already  the 
demand  for  sweet  cream  in  Wisconsin  is  reported  to  bo  declining. 
On  the  whole,  manufacturers  are  optimistic  regarding  the  outlook 
ior  production,  and  a  shortage  of  canned  goods  rather  than  a  sur- 
plus is  considered  a  reasonable  possibility. 

The  July  1  stocks  held  by  manufacturers  were  slightly  heavier 
than  on  July  1  a  year  ago  and  also  showed  an  increase  during  June 
of  about  10  % ,  but  at  the  rate  goods  have  moved  and  in  view  of  the 
future,  this  is  of  no  apparent  concern. 

FOREIGN    MIX.K    OFFERED. 

Export  trade  is  not  relied  upon  as  a  probable  means  of  support. 
The  latest  available  figures,  which  are  for  June  show  a  further 
falling  off  in  amount.  For  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  total  exports 
of  condensed  and  evaporated  were  30,000,000  lbs.  or  approximately 


25%  less  than  the  same  period  in  1922.  Foreign  manufacturers 
are  offering  competition  which  American  manufacturers  can  not 
meet,  and  have  entered  some  near-by  markets  such  as  Cuba.  O  ff er- 
ings  to  American  buyers,  principally  of  bulk  goods,  have  been 
received,  but  while  prices  were  lower  than  domestic  prices,  the 
duty  made  such  purchases  prohibitive.  The  fact  that  offerings 
were  made  explains  why  American  export  trade  is  limited  at 
present. 

Stocks  and  Exports  of  Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk.1 

Stocks  on   July  1, 1923,  with  Comparisons;  Exports  During  June,  with  Comparisons. 


July  1 

,  1923. 

June  1 

,  1923.1 

July  1 

,  1922. 

Stocks. 

Case 
goods. 

Bulk 

goods. 

Case 
goods. 

Bulk 
goods. 

Case 
goods. 

Bulk 
goods. 

Condensed. 
Total  stocks 

1,000 

lbs. 

24,  .507 

12.863 

37 

137,297 

74,414 

4,483 

1,000 

lbs. 
23,440 
16,211 
215 

475 
393 

1,000 

lbs. 

25,329 

18, 854 

43 

129,658 

89,628 

5, 187 

1,000 

lbs. 

13,958 

7,765 

859 

339 
333 

1,000 

lbs. 

23,021 

17,112 

183 

141, 873 

84,541 

1,196 

1,000 
lis. 

22,125 
16  261 

229 

Evaporated. 
T  ot  al  st  ocks * 

499 

Total  unsold  stocks 

351 

Total  unfilled  orders 

Exports. 

June,  1923. 

May,  1923. 

June,  1922. 

1,000  lbs. 
4,492 
6,696 

1,000  lbs. 

5,741 

10,402 

1,000  lbs. 
4,817 

10,890 

Total 

11,188 

16,143 

15,707 

1  Revised  figures,  including  lato  reports. 


Prices  to  Producers  at  Condensaries  for  3.5  per  cent  Milk.1 
July  and  June,  1923. 


Geographic  section. 

By  manufacturers 
of  case  and  bulk 
goods. 

By    manufacturers 
of     bulk     goods 
only. 

July. 

June. 

July. 

June. 

Per  100 
pounds. 
$2.17 
2.54 
2.67 
2.11 
1.98 
2.05 
1.93 

Per  100 
pounds. 
$2.07 
2.54 
2.93 
2.01 
1.82 
2.01 
1.84 

Per  100 
pounds. 

Per  100 
pounds. 

South  Atlantic 

$2.54 
2.58 
2.12 
1.75 
2.35 

$2.53 
2.58 
2.03 

West  North  Central 

1.75 

2.42 

Western  (South) 

United  States 

2.12 

2.02 

2.33 

2.28 

1  These,  prices  do  not  include  those  paid  by  factories  which  base  prices  in  part 
on  current  wholesale  butter  market  quotations  or  which  for  other  reasons  could  not 
report  prices  at  the  time  their  reports  were  mailed. 


Wholesale  Prices  of    Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk. 

June  and  May. 
[To  domestic  trade.] 


Geographic  section. 


New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

East  North  Central.. 
West  North  Central. 

South  Central 

Western  (North) 

Western  (South) 


United  States. 


Sweetened  con- 
densed, case  of 
14-ounce  cans. 


June. 


$6.  25 
6.25 
0.40 
6.29 
6.24 
6.46 


6.31 


May. 


$6.20 
6.20 
6.24 
6.15 
6.07 
6.31 


6.20 


Unsweetened  evap- 
orated, case  of 
16-ounce  cans. 


June. 


$1.61 
4.67 
4.73 
4.53 
4.65 
4.70 
4.44 
4.60 


4.62 


May. 


$4.  59 
4.62 
4.38 
4.50 
4.  53 
4.68 
4.40 
4.53 


4.49 


August  4, 1923. 
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Milk  Powder  Report  for  July. 

Manufacturers'  Stocks  of  Powdered  Milk. 


Total  stocks: ' 
July  1,  1922, 
July  1,  1923. 

Unsold  stork:.  :- 
July  1,  1922 
July  1,  1923. 


Whole  milk  powder.      Skimmed  milk  powder. 


Case 
goods. 


Pounds. 
110.434 
224, 325 

110,434 

224, 325 


Bulk 

goods. 


Pounds. 
1, 275, 997 
1,279,220 

545, 498 
652,  220 


Case 
goods. 


Pounds. 
101, 056 
00,241 

42,678 
36,711 


Bulk 

goods. 


Pounds. 
7,817,015 
5, 084,  701 

3,659,314 
1, 876, 004 


1  Tnial  slocks  include  all  stocks  held  by  manufacturers  reporting. 

2  Unsold  slocks  include  that  portion  of  total  stocks  not  covered  by  current  sales 
or  future  delivery  contracts. 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Skimmed  Milk  Powder  During  June,  1923. 

[Cents  per  pound.l 


Case  goods.1 

Barreled  goods. 

Geographic  section. 

Range.' 

Bulk  of 

sales,  fresh 

goods.3 

Range.3 

Bulk  of 

sales,  fresh 

goods.3 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
44 
44 

11  -15 

10  -15 

11  -15 
10H  5 
11*-15 
13  -15 

9J-16 
111-164 

12J-15 
10  -15 

12^-15 

East  North  Central 

101-15 

12  -15 

13  -15 

11 J-16 
11J-164 

Southwestern 

1  Prices  reported  per  pound  for.case  goods  apply  to  milk  powder  packed  in  1-pound 
cans. 

2  Includes  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  reported. 

3  Includes  the  highest  and  lowest  "bulk  of  sales"  prices  reported  by  different 
firms. 

Prices  of  other  powdered-milk  products  ranged  as  follows:  Whole- 
milk  powder,  42  cts.-60  eta.  per  1-pound  can  for  case  goods  and 
26  cts.-33  cts.  per  pound  for  goods  packed  in  barrels;  dried  butter- 
milk, 12J  cts. -13  cts.  per  pound  for  case  goods  and  3^  cts. -12  cts. 
for  goods  packed  in  barrels. 

Skimmed-milk  powder  for  export  trade  was  reported  sold  at  12 
cts.-14£  cts.  per  pound  f.  a.  s.  Atlantic  seaboard. 


Exports  of  Powdered  Milk  from  the  United  States  During  June, 

1923. 


Destination. 

Pounds. 

Destination. 

Pounds. 

Europe: 

3,345 
4,121 
9,124 
6,072 

3,588 

1,200 

448 

300 

912 

7,325 

2, 252 

36, 448 

200 

South  America: 

2,237 

2,984 

Germany 

Italy 

Asia: 

China 

United  Kingdom 

7  355 

North  America: 

Hongkong , 

363 

Canada 

35, 155 
2  112 

Newfoundland  and  Labra- 

Philippine  Islands 

Africa: 

British  South  Africa 

British  West  Africa 

British  Honduras 

300 

270 

4,379 

Panama 

Cuba 

Jamaica 

Total  exports:  Pounds 

June,  1923 130  490 

June,  1922 .";      m',m 

Miiiu  T*TT_      linn      »t1^iIiip4i-/\ 


January- June,  inclusive — 
1923. 
1922. 


1,338,394 
4,610,082 


Correction  in  Text  of  July  1  Cold  Storage  Report. 

The  paragraph  on  frozen  and  cured  beef  of  the  cold  storage  report 
text  on  page  68  of  Weather,  Crops,  and  Markets  for  July  21  was  in 
error.     It  should  have  read  as  follows: 

Total  holdings  of  frozen  and  cured  beef  were  57,237,000  pounds 
compared  with  50,706,000  pounds  for  the  same  date  last  year  and 
65,023,000  pounds  June  1,  a  decrease  of  7,786,000  pounds. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED. 

The  following  publications  were  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  week  ending  July  31,  1923. 
A  copy  of  any  of  them,  except  those  otherwise  noted,  may  bo 
obtained  free  upon  application  to  the  assistant  in  charge  of  publi- 
cations, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  long  as  the 
department's  supply  lasts. 

After  the  department's  supply  is  exhausted,  publications  can  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Purchase  order  and  remittance 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  direct 
and  not  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Apple  By-Products  as  Stock  Foods.  By  G.  P.  Walton,  Assistant 
Chemist,  and  G.  L.  Bidwell,  Chemist  in  Charge,  Cattle  Food 
Laboratory,  Miscellaneous  Division,  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Pp. 
40,  fig.  1.  July  26,  1923.  (Department  Bulletin  1166.)  'Price, 
5  cents. 
Flag  Smut  of  Wheat.  By  W.  H.  Tisdale,  Pathologist  in  Charge  of 
Cereal-Smut  Investigations,  Office  of  Cereal  Investigations, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  G.  H.  Dungan,  Associate  in  Crop 
Production,  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University 
of  Illinois,  and  C.  E.  Leighty,  Agronomist  in  Charge  of  Eastern 
Wheat  Investigations,  Office  of  Cereal  Investigations,  Biueau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Pp.  7,  pis.  2.  June,  1923.  (Department 
Circular  273.)  Price,  5  cents. 
Greasewood  as  a  Poisonous  Plant.  By  C.  Dwight,  Physiologist  in 
Charge,  A.  B.  Clawson,  Physiologist,  and  James  F.  Couch,  Pharma- 
cological Chemist,  Investigations  of  Stock  Poisoning  by  Plants, 
Pathological  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Pp.  4,  figs. 
2.  July,  1923.  (Department  Circular  279.)  Price,  5  cents. 
History  and  Status  of  Tobacco  Culture.  By  W.  W.  Garner  and 
E.  G.  Moss,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  and  H.  S.  Yohe,  F.  B. 
Wilkinson,  and  O.  C.  Stine,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Pp.  74,  figs.  28.  (Separate  885,  Yearbook  1922.)  Price  10  cents. 
Hog  Production  and  Marketing.  By  E.  Z.  Russell,  S.  S.  Buckley, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  O.  E.  Baker,  C.  E.  Gibbons,  R.  H. 
Wilcox,  H.  W.  Hawthorne,  S.  W.  Mendum,  O.  C.  Stine,  G.  K. 
Holmes,  A.  V.  Swarthout,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 
W.  B.  Bell,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey;  G.  S.  Jamieson,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry;  C.  W.  Warburton,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  C.  F. 
Langworthy,  States  Relations  Service.  Pp.  100,  figs.  56. 
(Separate  882,  Yearbook  1922.)  Price,  15  cents. 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Research.  Vol.  24,  No.  5.  May  5,  1923. 
Contents:  Determination  of  Fatty  Acids  in  Butter  Fat:  11. 
(Mass.  -8.)  By  E.  B.  Holland,  Mary  E.  Garvey,  H.  B.  Pieice, 
Anne  C.  Messer,  J.  G.  Archibald,  and  GO.  Dunbar. — Striped 
Sod  Webworm,  Crambus  mutabilis  Clemens.  (K.  -106.)  By 
George  G.  Ainslie. — Silver  Striped  Webworn,  Crambus  praefec- 
tellus  Zincken.  (K.  -107.)  By  George  G.  Ainslie. — Movement 
of  Soil  Moisture  from  Small  Capillaries  to  the  Large  Capillaries  of 
the  Soil  upon  Freezing.  (Mich.  -13.)  By  George  John  Bouyou- 
cos. — Nutritive  Value  of  the  Georgia  Velvet  Bean  (Stizilobium 
deermgianum).  (Ark.  -3.)  By  J.  W.  Read  and  Barnett  Sure. 
Pp.  365-440,  figs.  15,  pis.  4.     Price,  10  cents. 

Note. — Volumes  1  to  4  of  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  were  published 
monthly,  volumes  5  to  16  weekly,  and  volume  17  monthly.  Beginning  with  volume 
IS,  the  issue  is  semimonthly.  The  publication  of  the  Journal  was  suspended  Decem- 
ber 1 ,  1921 ,  and  no  parts  were  issued  for  1922.  The  Journal  is  now  being  published 
weekly,  beginning  January  6,  1923,  with  volume  23,  No.  1.  The  Journal  is  dis- 
tributed free  only  to  librarios  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  to 
large  universities,  technical  schools,  and  such  institutions  as  make  suitable  ex- 
changes with  the  department.  It  will  not  be  sent  free  to  individuals.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  will  receive  subscriptions  for  this  publication.  The  domestic 
price  is  $4  per  year  and  the  foreign  price  $5.25  per  year. 

Oats,  Barley,  Rye,  Rice,  Grain  Sorghums,  Seed  Flax,  and  Buck- 
wheat. By  C.  R.  Ball,  T.  R.  Stanton,  H.  V.  Harlan,  C.  E. 
Leighty,  C.  E.  Chambliss,  and  A.  C.  Dillamn,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry;  O.  C.  Stine,  O.  E.  Baker,  O.  A.  Juve,  and  W.  J.  Spill- 
man,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Pp.  100.  figs.  64. 
(Separate  891,  Yearbook  1922.)     Price,  15  cents. 

Truck-Crop  Insect  Pests  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Methods  of 
Combating  Them.  By  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Entomologist.  Pp. 
35,  figs.  24.  June  21,  1923.  (Virgin  Islands  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  Bulletin  4.)     Price,  5  cents. 

The  Year  in  Agriculture.  (Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  1922.) 
Pp.  82,  figs.  21.     (Separate  383,  Yearbook  1922.)     Price,  10  cents. 

Tomatoes  as  a  Truck  Crop.  By  W.  R.  Beattie,  horticulturist, 
office  of  horticultural  and  pomological  investigations,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  Pp.  34,  figs.  21.  June,  1923.  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  1338.) 

The  work  of  the  Newlands  Reclamation  Project  Experiment  Farm 
in  1920  and  1921.  By  F.  B.  Headley,  farm  superintendent,  and 
E.  W.  Knight,  assistant  agriculturist,  office  of  western  irrigation 
agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Pp.  26,  figs.  9.  Marc.h 
1923.     (Department  Circular  267.)     Price,  5  cents. 
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Pear  Season  Starts  With  Heavy  Movement. 

A  net  decrease  of  nearly  1,000  cars  occurred  in  the  total  movement 
of  15  leading  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  a  result  of  the  lighter  ship- 
ments of  potatoes,  tomatoes,  watermelons  and  pears.  The  output 
of  peaches  increased  about  50  per  cent,  and  western  grape  shipments 
are  becoming  more  active.  Aggregate  shipments  for  the  week 
ending  July  28,  filled  14,923  cars.  Potato  prices  recovered  partly; 
peaches  were  generally  higher,  but  cantaloupes  declined. 

Pears. — The  heavy  pear  shipments  this  season  raise  a  question  as 
to  the  outlook  for  the  total  pear  supply.  To  July  28,  the  movement 
of  3,055  cars  may  be  compared  with  only  1,400  cars  to  the  same  time 
last  season  and  with  1,370  cars  two  years  ago.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  present  season  may  surpass  the  high  record  of  1922,  when 
20,138  cars  of  pears  were  shipped.  The  increase  to  date  has  been 
all  from  California.  During  the  early  part  of  last  season  and  the 
year  before,  only  about  1,300  cars  had  moved  from  shipping  points 
in  that  State,  whereas  this  season  California  has  already  forwarded 
3,030  cars  of  pears,  or  about  half  of  last  year's  total  California  ship- 
ments. It  is  simply  an  unusually  early  pear  season  and  a  heavy 
early  movement  in  the  West. 

CALIFORNIA  PEARS    IMPORTANT. 

Total  output  from  California  may  not  exceed  the  1922  figures 
unless  the  low  prices  being  paid  by  canneries  in  that  State  force 
growers  to  ship  the  fresh  fruit  to  market.  Ordinarily,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  California's  pear  shipments  go  to  canners,  but  local 
reports  indicate  that  the  price  for  No.  1  Bartletts  at  canning  factories 
was  recently  reduced  from  S50  to  $35  per  ton  because  of  the  large 
stocks  of  1922  canned  goods  still  on  hand.  If  this  report  is  authentic, 
it  may  seriously  affect  the  California  fresh  fruit  movement.  Al- 
though the  July  1  forecast  of  production  in  that  State  was  increased 
over  the  June  1  forecast,  it  is  still  500,000  bushels  below  the  1922 
crop  of  5,205,000  bushels. 

With  the  California  season  probably  at  its  height,  average  auction 
prices  of  best  Bartletts  lately  declined  75*  in  New  York  City, 
closing  at  S'2.55  per  box  on  July  27,  and  averaging  only  §2.40  in  the 
Chicago  auction.  A  dull  steady  tone  prevailed  in  the  f.  o.  b. 
market  around  Sacramento,  where  carload  cash  track  prices  ranged 
§1.60-31. 75  per  box. 

Last  season  was  an  exceptional  one  for  pears;  both  production 
and  shipments  were  heavy.  Crop  forecast  for  the  entire  United 
States  shows  a  decrease  of  perhaps  20  per  cent  this  year.  New 
York  may  have  little  over  half  its  1922  crop,  but  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington claims  a  slight  increase.  In  1922,  New  York  shipped  5,300 
cars  of  pears,  and  Washington  marketed  more  than  2,600  cars. 
The  five-year  average  for  both  those  States  was  only  2,260  cars. 
Oregon  and  Michigan  each  shipped  about  1,860  carloads  last  season. 
Michigan's  average  for  the  preceding  five  years  was  only  585  cars 
and  Oregon's  850  cars.  This  season's  crop  in  Oregon  may  be  only 
70  per  cent  of  last  year's,  and  the  yield  in  Michigan  may  show  a 
decrease  of  40  per  cent.  The  total  commercial  apple  crop  probably 
will  be  larger  than  that  of  1922,  but  peaches  and  pears  will  be  less. 
Total  shipments -of  apples  usually  are  seven  times  greater  than 
pears,  and  peaches  double  those  of  pears. 

POTATO    MARKETS   RECOVER. 

Potatoes. — The  pendulum  swung  to  the  other  side,  as  the  weekly 
shipments  of  potatoes  decreased  30  per  cent  and  prices  again 
advanced.  Many  markets  reported  supplies  moderate,  but  home- 
grown stock  is  becoming  quite  important.  Haulings  were  light 
and  prices  higher  in  leading  producing  sections.  U.  S.  No.  1 
barreled  Cobblers  gained  SI  around  Onley,  Ya.,  and  at  mid  western 
shipping  points  growers  received  about  30*  per  100  pounds  more  for 
sacked  Early  Ohios  and  Cobblers.  Proportionate  price  rises 
occurred  in  consuming  centers,  but  eastern  barreled  stock  did 
not  gain  so  much  as  central  sacked  potatoes.  New  Jersey  sacked 
Cobblers  closed  stronger  in  New  York  City  at  $2.50-82.85  per  100 
pounds,  and  Kentucky  Cobblers  ranged  generally  $2.85-S3.  The 
season  on  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  is  declining;  only  1,230  of  the 
2,900  cars  of  potatoes  shipped  last  week  came  from  that  section. 
Maryland  East  Shore  supplied  540  cars  and  Kansas  450,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  ranking  next. 

Peaches  also  reached  higher  price  levels  during  the  week  ending 
July  28,  except  in  New  York.    That  city  is  the  largest  peach 


market,  and  with  the  week's  arrivals  of  446  cars  values  declined 
25*— 50<fc  for  fair  quality  Georgia  Elbertas  in  carriers  or  bushel 
baskets.  North  Carolina  Belles  sold  lower  at  S2-$2.50,  but  Georgia 
Belles  held  nearly  steady.  As  the  South  Georgia  season  closed,  a 
stronger  tone  marked  f.  o.  b.  sales  around  Fort  Valley.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  about  half  the  California  peaches  go  to  canneries, 
shipments  of  2,350  cars  from  that  State  probably  did  not  put  as 
much  fresh  fruit  on  the  markets  as  did  Georgia's  1,320  cars.  Active 
movement  has  started  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  sections  and  from 
Arkansas.  The  week's  total  reached  high  point  of  3,900  cars,  com- 
pared with  2,640  the  week  before  and  2,075  in  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago.  * 

WATERMELON   PRICES   IRREGULAR. 

Watermelons. — Temporarily  limited  supplies  of  melons  in  some 
markets,  particularly  in  the  East,  resulted  in  upward  price  trends, 
but  Texas  stock  in  Chicago  declined  about  S200  per  carload. 
Growers  around  Macon,  Ga.,  received  more  for  their"  melons  the 
past  week,  and  a  firm  tone  prevailed  at  loading  points  in  North 
Carolina  and  Texas.  South  Carolina  still  led  the  list  of  shipping 
States,  but  a  net  decrease  of  470  cars  occurred  in  the  weekly 
supplies. 

Cantaloupes': — The  Turlock  section  and  the  central  district  of 
California  are  now  .the  chief  sources  of  cantaloupes.  Movement 
has  been  delayed  in  a  number  of  States.  Standard  crates  of  Salmon 
Tints  closed  50*— 75*  lower  at  Turlock  under  the  increasing  ship- 
ments and  sold  at  §5  in  city  markets.  Stock  from  other  parts  of 
California  was  generally  cheaper,  St.  Louis  sales  declining  about 
§1.50  per  crate.  North  Carolina  green  meats  held  firm  in  New 
York  at  S.2.50-S3,  and  Arkansas  Salmon  Tints  brought  $3-S4  in 
the  Middle  West. 

OTHER   FRUITS  AND   VEGETABLES. 

Apple  shipments  maintained  their  recent  volume,  California 
furnishing  half  the  week's  total  of  837  cars  and  Delaware  shipping 
175  cars.  Eastern  Transparents  ranged  lower  at  ?1.50-$2  per 
bushel  in  New  York  and  Pittsburgh  and  the  Baltimore  market 
was  weak.  Illinois  stock  declined  in  Cincinnati.  California 
Gravensteins  jobbed  at  $2.50-$3  per  box  in  midwestern  cities. 
Sales  of  early  New  York  celery  were  made  in  the  metropolis  at 


Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  f.  o.  b.  Shipping  Points. 

July  30,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 


Product. 


Potatoes 

Watermelons 

Peaches 


Shipping  point. 


Onley,  Va 

Kaw  Valley,  Kans 
Kearney,  Nebr — 

Macon,  Ga 

South  Carolina  pts . 
North  Carolina  pts 
Texas  points 


Fort  Valley,  Ga. . 
Cornelia,  Ga 


"Unit  of  sale 


Barrel 

100-lbs.  sacked 

do 

Bulk  per  car. . 

do 

do 

Bulk  rer  100 

lbs. 
6-basket  carrier 
do 


July  30,     July  23, 
1923.  1923. 


$4.  75-4. 90 

1.00-1.10 

1.25 

115-300.00 

115-375. 00 

155-500. 00 

.65-1.05 

2.50 
2. 50-2. 75 


S3. 75-4. 00 
.75 
1.25 
120-300. 00 
115-375. 00 


.60-  .95 
1.75-1.90 


July  31, 
1922. 


SI.  75-1.  £ 


100-200. 00 


2.25 
2.25 


Carload  Shipments  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Week  of  July  22-28  and  Season  to  July  28,  with  Comparisons. 


Product. 


Apples 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupes 

Celery 

Grapes 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums  and  prunes 
Potatoes: 

Sweet 

White 

Tomatoes 

Vegetables,  mixed. 
Watermelons 

Total 


July 
1923. 


837 
149 

1, 103 

37 

120 

503 

400 

3,893 
824 
127 

68 

2,921 

174 

587 

3,120 


14, 923 


July 
15-21, 
1923. 


911 

115 

1,191 

43 

84 

583 

351 

2,643 

1, 005 

176 

74 

4,186 

393 

565 

3,587 


15, 907 


July 
23-29, 
1922. 


606 
162 

1,809 

54 

154 

305 

42i 

2,076 
732 


134 

4,020 

253 

648 

3,653 


15,027 


Total 

this 

season 

to 
Julv  28. 


3,012 
13, 156 
15, 362 

6.564 

403 

20,532 

5,382 
11,384 

3,055 

1,950 

150 
35, 165 
14, 751 
13, 131 
19, 456 


Total 

last 

season 

to 
July  29. 


3,330 

17, 287 

20, 123 

5,000 

255 

.16,944 

7,917 

10, 733 

1,399 


358 
47, 146 
17,  S07 
10,  762 
35,  546 


Total 

iast 

season. 


112, 182 
40,876 
30, 126 
14, 782 
59, 886 
22,031 
29, 362 
38, 318 
20,449 
5,021 

21,446 
250, 954 
2c,  499 
19, 775 
47,  070 
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$!2.50-$3  per  crate,  with  Highball  crates  from  Michigan  ranging 
generally  $l-$1.50.  Most  shipments  arc  from  the  latter  State. 
New  York  letiuee  hro  Light  only  !  to  3  cents  per  head  in  the  wholesale 
market,  but  western  lettuce  was  $4  per  crate  and  higher.  First 
sales  of  Massachusetts  yellow  onions  were  reported  at  $3-$3.50  per 
100-pound  sack  in  a  few  cities;  Virginia  bushel  hampers  ranged 
$1.25-81.60;  and  sacked  stock  from  Kentucky  brought  $2.75T$3 
per  100  pounds.  Florida  sweet  potatoes  in  barrels  touched  Iiigh 
prices  of  §8-$10,  Alabama  bushels  ranging  $1.65-$2  in  Cincinnati. 


Arrivals  and  Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Arrivals  Include  All  Varieties  of  Each  Product  for  the  Week  July  24-30,  1923,  -with 
Comparisons;  Prices  are  for  July  30,  1923,  with  Comparisons,  and  are  for  the 
Variety  or  Varieties  Specified. 


POTATOES. 

( prices 

quoted  on  Virginia  Eastern  Shore  Cobblers,  No.  1, 
per  barrel.) 

Total  car-lot  arrivals. 

Jobbing  range. 

Markets. 

o 

CO 

■3 

Ira 

CO 

3 

>> 

d  co 

CS 
Ha 

d  oi 

t-3<N 

1  _a 

CO 

oa 

CO 

t»i 

si 

oa 

rH 
CO 

CI 
>a 

3 

OI 
Ol 

oa 

<-i 

CO 

>. 

3 
i-a 

New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh . . . 

311 

174 
149 

30 

161 

6 

100 

17 
303 

505 
241 
233 

58 
193 

22 
493 

•16 
330 

440 
172 
160 

19 
210 

40 
408 

72 

93 

6,610 
2,092 
2,787 

835 
1,793 

691 
3,445 

852 
1,594 

7,303 
1,784 
2,974 

937 
2,065 

963 
3,834 
1,284 
1,748 

84.  25-S4. 75 

5.50 

4.75 

t.  50-4. 75 

5.  25-5. 50 

$4.  00-34,  25 

5.75 

3.75-4.00 

4. 25-4.  50 

4,75 

SI.  50-1. 75 
2. 75-3. 00 
1.50-1.75 
1. 75-2. 00 
2. 75-2. 90 
3.00-3.25 

Chicago 

5. 00-5. 25 

4.50 

2. 75-3. 00 
3.50 

Kansas  City.. 

i  1.35-1.50 

i  1.00-1.25 

i .  75-1. 00 

WATERMELONS.    (Prices  quoted  on  Georgia  and  North  and  South  Carolina 
Tom  Watsons,  22-30-pound  average  bulk  per  car.) 


New  York 

Boston 

PhTiadelphia. 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh... 

Cincinnati 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis 
Kansas  City.. 


206 

278 

269 

1,770 

2,940 

47 

92 

45 

462 

709 

179 

199 

142 

858 

1,229 

260 

173 

204 

751 

1,151 

99 

156 

82 

722 

1,100 

71 

-71 

65 

391 

783 

236 

247 

170 

1,676 

2,350 

75 

82 

115 

4.56 

895 

150 

157 

102 

688 

562 

$280.00-475. 

3  .40-      . 

200. 00-450. 

290. 00-450. 

275. 00-500. 

*  30. 00-  70. 

260..  00-350. 

295. 

6  1.60-    L 


'3370.00-525 
3  .40-       . 

200. 00-400. 

225. 00-350. 

325. 00-450. 

*  25. 00-  30. 

275.  00-525. 
5  275.00-360. 
s  275. 00-400. 


3  _ 

175.' 
125. 
200. 
*15. 
240. 


00-350. 00 
35-  .45 
00-375. 00 
00-200. 00 
00-350. 00 
00-  40.00 
00-425. 00 


6 1.  50-    2. 00 


PEACHES.    (Prices  quoted  on  Georgia  Elbertas—  Bushel  Baskets  and  Sixes.) 


New  York.. 

Boston 

Philadelphia . 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh. 
Cincinnati.. 

Chii  ago 

St.  Louis... 
Kansas  City 


446 

387 

550 

2,015 

2,958 

96 

56 

149 

354 

472 

75 

118 

125 

540 

682 

50 

80 

75 

282 

302 

95 

83 

127 

483 

507 

50 

58 

43 

273 

358 

160 

131 

267 

434 

831 

43 

35 

294 

169 

710 

27 

19 

120 

72 

189 

SI.  75-2. 25 
2. 50-3. 00 
2. 50-2. 85 
2. 25-3. 00 
2. 50-3. 00 
2. 25-3. 15 
2.75-3.00 
2. 25-3. 25 
3.00 


SI.  75-2. 25 
3,00 
2. 00-2. 50 
2. 25-2. 75 
2. 50-2. 75 
2. 00-2. 75 
2. 50-3. 00 
2. 50-3. 25 
2. 75-3. 00 


82. 50-2. 75 

2. 00-2. 50 

2. 00-2. 25 

2.50 

2. 25-2. 50 

2.30-2.60 

2. 00-2. 25 

i  2. 00-2. 25 

'  1.50-1.75 


CANTALOUPES.    (Prices  quoted  on  Qalifornia   and   Arizona   Salmon   Tints, 

Standard  45's.) 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia . 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh... 
Cincinnati  — 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City.. 


198   317 

420 

2,297 

2,  S4S 

56 

98 

100 

646 

911 

82 

92 

98 

S43 

1,024 

12 

107 

36 
73 

10S 

322 
1,100 

430 
1,423 

24 

36 

41 

363 

411 

111 

175 

269 

1,715 

1,519 

30 

28 

65 

356 

4S9 

40 

37 

82 

411 

655 

34.  00-5.  00 

6.00 

4. 50-5. 25 


4. 75-5. 00 

4.50 

4. 00-1. 25 

3. 50-3. 75 

4.25 


34. 50-5. 00 
4. 25-4, 50 
4. 50-5. 00 
4. 50-5. 00 

6.00 
4. 75-5. 00 
4, 75-5. 00 

4.75 
4. 50-4. 75 


S2. 75-3.  00 
2. 75-3. 00 
2. 25-3.  00 


2. 75-3.  00 


2. 00-2. 25 
1.75-2.00 
2. 00-2. 25 


1  Kansas  Early  Ohios  sacked  per  100  pounds. 

2  Auction  sales. 
2  Unit  basis. 

1  Bulk  per  100  melons. 


*  Texas  stock. 

6  Texas  bulk  per  100  pounds. 

7  Arkansas  Elbertas. 


Early  Potatoes  from  Idaho. 


Practically  none  of  Idaho's  early  crop  of  potatoes  will  move 
westward  this  season,  according  to  reports  from  the  Portland  office 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  As  a  result  of 
heavy  rains  the  first  part  of  July,  the  nonirrigated  sections  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  have  fine  early  potatoes  this  season.  Markets  in 
those  States  which  usually  take  quite  a  number  of  cars  of  Idaho 
potatoes  during  July  and  August  will  not  require  them  this  year, 
and  thereby  most  of  the  early  crop  from  Idaho  will  be  available 
for  shipment  eastward. 

Good-quality  home-grown  potatoes  were  largely  supplying  the 
Portland  market.  One  car  of  Idaho  stock  about  the  middle  of 
July  had  to  be  sacrificed  by  local  dealera  at  §2.50  per  100  pounds. 


Deciduous  Fruit  in  Northern  California. 

The  deciduous  fruit  crops  in  California  have  been  generally 
earlier  than  normal  in  ripening  this  year.  The  low  tempi  raturea 
experienced  in  the  spring,  instead  of  retarding  the  maturity  of  fruits, 
apparently  had  the  opposite  effect.  The  pear  m  ei  at  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  about  two  weeks  early;  plums  around  three 
weeks;  and  peaches  about  one  week  ahead  of  last  season. 

Probably  one-half  the  pear  crop  has  already  been  marki  ted, 
according  to  reports  from  the  Sacramento  field  station  operated 
jointly  by  the  Federal  and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Elberta  peaches  are  well  under  way,  and  the  movement  of  plums 
is  rapidly  closing.  To  July  28,  inclusive,  the  following  shipments 
had  been  reported  by  carriers  in  California;  Pears,  3,031  - 
peaches,  3,519  cars;  and  plums  and  prunes,  1,945  cars.  Many 
shipments  are  forwarded  as  mixed  cam,  and  the  aggregate  move- 
ment of  these  fruits  would  be  considerably  increased  by  adding  the 
mixed  deciduous  shipments. 

The  quality  of  peach,  plum,  and  pear  crops  is  reported  to  have 
been  very  good  this  season.  Elberta  peaches  are  running  to  the 
larger  sizes  in  the  northern  part  of  California.  The  f.  o.  b.  peaeh 
market  at  Sacramento  was  G5<s— 75<D  per  box  around  July  20. 

The  following  tables  show  the  average  auction  prices  received  for 
plums  and  pears  in  a  few  markets.  Prices  of  Wickson  plums 
closed  higher  near  the  end  of  July.  Bartlett  pears,  at  the  height 
of  their  season,  show  a  weaker  tendency. 

Weekly  Average  Prices,  City  Auction  Sales. 

California  Plums  (crates). 


Week 
ending. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Minneapolis. 

F.  o.  b. 

Wick- 
sons'. 

Dia- 
monds. 

Wick- 
sons. 

Dia- 
monds. 

Wick- 
sons. 

Dia- 
monds. 

Sacra- 
mento. 

1923: 
July  20^ 
July  27 

SI.  60 
1.  45-1. 75 

SI.  50 
1. 15-1. 35 

SI.  15-1.  25 
1. 30-1. 60 

$1.  00-1. 30 

ST.  25-1. 45:31.  20-1.  30 
I.35-1.80 

(>) 
SI.  00-1. 15 

1  Too  lew  sales . 


California  Bartlett  Pears  (boxes). 


Week  ending. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

F.  o.  b.  cash 
track,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Opening. 

Closing. 

Opening. 

Closing. 

1923: 

July  20 

July  27 

33.  20-3.  25 
2.56 

32.92 
2.56 

32.  85 
2.57 

82.60 
2.40 

;    31. 60-1.  75 
1.60-1.75 

HEAVY   CARRY-OVER    OP   CANNED   FRUIT. 

Canners  in  California  are  reporting  a  heavy  carry-over  of  last 
season's  supply  of  canned  fruits.  Consequently  reductions  in 
prices  paid  by  canneries  have  recently  been  announced.  Local 
(unofficial)  reports  indicate  that  the  canners'  price3  for  best  grade 
cling  peaches  have  been  reduced  from  §45  to  330  per  ton  and  best 
freestones  from  $35  to  $25.  The  price  of  No.  1  Bartlett  pears  is  said 
to  have  gone  down  from  $50  to  $35.  These  low  returns  to  growers 
may  cause  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  of  fresh  fruit  shipped 
to  market.  Hardly  more  than  25  per  cent  of  northern  California's 
peach  shipments  last  season  moved  out  of  the  State  as  fresh  fruit; 
a  great  part  of  the  movement  was  to  canneries.  A  large  number 
of  the  pear  shipments  also  go  to- local  canneries. 

Early  table  grapes  have  been  moving  out  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  for  several  weeks,  but  the  shipments  of  Thompsons  only 
recently  started  from  the  central  district.  To  July  28  total  Cali- 
fornia grape  movement  had  been  reported  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  as  follows:  Southern  district,  320  cars;  cen- 
tral district,  57  cars;  northern  district,  14  cars. 

Cool  weather  in  June  caused  the  spread  of  mildew  among  some 
vineyards,  especially  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  full  extent 
of  damage  had  not  been  determined,  but  reports  ranged  from  5  to 
40  per  cent. 


Inspection  in  Virginia. — A  number  of  cars  of  peaches  will  be 
inspected  at  shipping  points  in  the  Tiinberville  section  of  Virginia 
in  early  August,  and  the  Federal-State  certificates  will  be  issued 
on  all  shipments  which  come  up  to  the  specified  grades. 
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Georgia  Ships  About  8,000  Cars  of  Peaches. 

The  peak  of  the  Elberta  peach  movement  in  south  Georgia  was 
reached  on  July  24,  when  334  cars  were  shipped.  Georgia  Belles 
were  practically  cleaned  up  by  that  time,  and  the  Elberta  move- 
ment decreases  rapidly  after  the  peak  day  is  passed.  Very  few 
cars  were  expected  to  be  shipped  from  that  section  after  July, 
according  to  reports  from  the  Fort  Valley  field  station  operated 
jointly  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the 
State  Bureau  of  Markets. 

It  was  said  that  the  central  Georgia  section,  comprising  the 
shipping  points  at  Thoniaston,  Warm  Springs,  Woodbury,  and 
Griffin,  would  have  about  500  cars  yet  to  move,  and  that  the  Cornelia 
district  in  north  Georgia  will  ship  approximately  400  cars.  Fruit 
from  the  Thomaston  district  has  been  exceptionally  good,  with  high 
color,  bringing  top  prices  on  the  New  York  market. 

Georgia  Belles  were  generally  small  and  of  poor  color.  The 
f.  o.  b.  price,  after  opening  around  $1.75  per  bushel  basket  or  six- 
basket  carrier,  remained  at  $1.25-fl.50  during  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  movement,  strengthening  at  the  close.  The  Elberta  season  in 
south  Georgia  was  10  days  later  than  last  year,  and  this  probably 
was  the  cause  of  so  many  wormy  orchards  being  discovered  after 
picking  commenced.  This  variety  showed  a  wide  range  in  quality 
and  condition,  the  poorest  stock  being  consigned  and  used  by  the 
canneries.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  good  stock,  especially 
for  bushel  baskets  in  the  western  markets.  Best  Elbertas  opened 
at  $2.25-82.50  f.  o.  b.;  declined  to  $1.75-$2,  and  were  advancing 
at  the  close.  The  demand  for  good  bushels  was  very  active  on 
July  25,  and  a  S2.50  market  was  reached  by  the  end  of  that  week. 

Georgia  shipments  to  July  28  totaled  7,568  cars,  compared  -ftith 
7,363  to  the  same  date  last  season.  Total  shipments  in  1922  were 
7,368  cars,  and  in  1921  the  output  was  10,636  cars.  It  was  predicted 
locally  that  the  movement  will  exceed  8,000  cars  this  season. 

SHIPPING-POINT   INSPECTION    SERVICE. 

Joint  State  and  Federal  inspection  service  was  in  operation  at 
a  few  paclring  houses  for  the  first  time,  and  helped  to  improve  the 
methods  of  grading  and  packing.  About  330  carloads  were  in- 
spected under  this  arrangement.  It  is  apparent  that  many  of  the 
large  growers  will  request  inspection  on  a  bigger  scale  next  season. 

The  peach  belt  of  Georgia,  at  one  time  confined  to  the  Fort  Valley 
section,  has  spread  over  many  parts  of  the  State.  With  so  many 
young  orchards  coming  into  bearing,  it  is  believed  that  the  crop 
will  soon  reach  15,000  cars  under  normal  weather  conditions.  If 
such  shou'-1  be  the  case,  rigid  shipping-point  inspection  probably 
would  be  "the  only  means  of  averting  a  disaster  to  the  growers. 

The  practice  of  contracting  the  output  of  orchards  is  common. 
Most  operators  lost  money  last  season  and  will  lose  again  this  year. 
One  orchard  in  central  Georgia  will  return  its  owner  $30,000  for 
60  acres  of  fruit;  but  this  is  an  exceptional  one,  where  proper  soil, 
cultivation,  and  care  of  trees  has  demonstrated  what  can  be  done 
after  a  grower  has  built  up  a  reputation  for  quality. 


Marketing  of  Mushrooms. 

The  prevailing  type  of  mushrooms  on  the  New  York  market  is 
the  white  spawn,  according  to  advices  from  the  Federal  market 
reporter  in  that  city.  In  the  fresh  state  they  are  usually  shipped 
in  Climax  baskets,  holding  about  3  pounds  of  muslvrooms  piled 
loose  in  the  basket  and  covered  with  a  wooden  lid.  The  usual 
diameter  of  the  pileus,  or  top,  of  the  mushrooms  is  U  to  2  inches, 
and  the  stalk  is  about  I  inch  in  diameter. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  importation  of  this  product  and 
considerable  quantities  of  dried  muslvrooms  are  imported  regularly. 
In  this  form  they  are  generally  packed  in  tin  boxes  containing' 3 
to  5  pounds.  The  3-pound  container  measures  about  14  x  6  x  6 
inches,  and  the  5-pound  box  is  relatively  larger.  The  mushrooms 
are  sliced  and  dried  before  packing.  Some  imports  are  sliced, 
dried,  and  strung  in  the  manner  of  figs  or  garlic. 


Additional  Field  Stations  to  be  Opened. 

The  cooperative  field  station,  issuing  daily  market  reports  for  the 
benefit  of  Georgia  peach  growers  and  shippers,  was  moved  on  July 
30  from  Fort  Valley  to  Cornelia,  in  northern  Georgia,  to  be  oper- 
ated until  about  August  10. 

In  addition  to  the  watermelon  market  reports  started  at  Kennett, 
Mo.,  and  the  potato  reports  started  at  Caldwell,  Idaho,  this  week, 
the  following  field  stations  of  the  Federal  market  news  service 
will  be  opened  about  the  dates  indicated: 

August.  6,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  reports  on  peaches,  potatoes, 
and  apples  in  season. 

August  15,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  reports  on  peaches,  grapes, 
apples,  and  potatoes  in  season. 

August  29,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  reports  on  cantaloupes. 

The  offices  at  Grand  Junction  and  Benton  Harbor  will  be  con- 
ducted cooperatively  by  Federal  and  State  authorities. 


Imperial  Valley  Lettuce  Widely  Distributed. 

Lettuce  from  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  shows  an  increas- 
ing area  of  distribution  proportionate  to  growth  of  the  industry. 
Destination  reports  of  this  season's  movement  indicate  Chicago 
as  the  heaviest  receiver,  with  1,493  cars,  although  many  of  these 
were  probably  diverted  to  other  points.  New  York  City  was  the 
destination  of  342  cars  and  Kansas  City  of  331.  Pittsburgh,  with 
297  cars,  and  Los  Angeles,  with  269,  were  next  in  importance. 
Almost  one  hundred  carloads  went  to  points  in  Canada,  and  scat- 
tering shipments  were  made  to  cities  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans 
and  as  far  east  as  Boston. 

Points  to  which  heaviest  shipments  of  the  season  were  destined 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


City. 

Cars. 

City. 

Cars. 

City. 

Cars. 

Chicago 

1,493 
342 
331 
297 
269 

El  Paso 

267 
190 
171 
159 
129 

Seattle 

124 

New  York 

San  Francisco 

Philadelphia 

122 

Kansas  City 

Cleveland 

116 

Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis 

Los  Angeles 

Burr  Oak,  111 

112 

Iceberg  type  lettuce  in  the  Imperial  Valley  began  with  a  com- 
mercial planting  made  in  1916,  and  total  shipments  for  that  season 
were  28  cars.  Acreage  has  increased  each  year,  but  perhaps  the 
most  rapid  growth  in  the  industry  has  been  since  1919,  until 
lettuce  now  ranks  second  in  importance  among  the  vegetable 
crops  of  the  district.  In  the  1921-22  season,  11,000  acres  were 
planted  to  lettuce  and  4,739  cars  shipped,  compared  with  14,130 
acres  this  season  and  a  total  movement  of  7.726  cars.  The  southern 
end  of  the  valley,  around  Heber  and  Calexico,  is  said  to  be  talcing 
the  lead  in  acreage,  as  the  soil  there  is  considered  particularly 
suited  to  lettuce  growing.  Heaviest  shipments  were  made  from 
the^  following  four  stations:  Brawley  2,565,  El  Centro  2,110,  Heber 
1,064,  and  Calexico  818  cars.  Inspectors  qualified  to  issue  joint 
Federal  and  State  certificates  were  stationed  at  Brawley  and  El 
Centro  and  inspected  about  325  cars  of  lettuce. 

Prices  to  growers  did  not  drop  below  the  estimated  cost  of  grow- 
ing lettuce,  which  has  been  set  at  $1.25  per  crate.  Highest  prices 
were  paid  during  the  week  of  January  8-14,  when  the  range  was 
$2.25-$2.50,  and  lowest  prices  from  March  26  to  30,  when  crates 
brought  only  $1.25-$1.40  f .  o.  b.  cash  track.  In  consuming  markets, 
however,  heavy  shipments  at  times  resulted  in  price  levels  below 
cost  of  growing  and  carrying.  Lowest  jobbing  prices  were  paid 
on  March  17  at  Los  Angeles,  when  a  range  of  $1.40-$1. 60  prevailed, 
and  the  highest  point  occurred  in  New  York  on  January  20,  when 
crates  reached  $5.00-$5.50. 


Texas  Watermelons. 


Assorting  watermelons  by  means  of  trucks  is  being  tried  by  at 
least  one  prominent  shipper  in  northern  Texas  this  season.  He 
has  had  constructed  six  trucks,  each  with  a  capacity  of  about  1,000 
pounds.  The  bottoms  are  padded  with  burlap  to  prevent  bruising 
of  the  melons,  and  the  iron  frames  constituting  the  sides  are  covered 
with  burlap  to  prevent  the  watermelons  from  falling  out.  As  a 
grower's  wagon  is  unloaded,  the  melons  are  placed  in  three  of  these 
trucks,  being  systematically  assorted  into  three  general  sizes. 
Each  size  is  then  loaded  into  a  separate  car  for  shipment,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  method  of  sizing  will  bring  much  higher  returns 
than  if  the  melons  were  shipped  miscellaneously. 

Most  of  the  Texas  watermelons  are  showing  good  quality  this  year, 
and  the  season  as  a  whole  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  the  last 
one.  To  July  28,  shipments  had  filled  nearly  4,000  cars,  compared 
with  only  2,775  to  the  corresponding  date  a  year  ago  and  with  a  total  • 
Texas  movement  of  4,130  cars  last  season.  "During  the  week  ending 
July  28,  the  leading  shipping  States  ranked  as  follows:  South 
Carolina,  1,000  cars  that  week;  Texas,  971  cars;  Georgia,  411  cars, 
and  North  Carolina,  310  cars.  In  1921  Texas  snipped  about  4,300 
cars  of  watermelons. 


Parker's  Honey  Ball  melons  from  Texas  are  something  new. 
They  are  more  like  the  Honey  Dew  melon  than  the  regular  can- 
taloupe, and  are  said  to  be  a  cross  between  the  two.  Possibly  20 
carloads  of  Honey  Balls  will  be  sent  from  Texas  this  season.  They 
are  said  to  have  thick,  sweet  flesh.  They  are  of  relatively  small 
size,  being  packed  12  to  a  flat  crate,  and  will  keep  well  in  a  dealer's 
store  for  at  least  two  weeks  withou£  deteriorating. 
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Wheat  Prices  Weaken  but  Corn  Advances. 


Wheal  future  prices  declined  3  to  4  cents  during  the  week  ending 
July  28,  but  corn  future  prices  reached  a  new  high  level,  July  corn  at 
Chicago  closing  at  881c  and  September  77$<|:.  This  was  an  advance 
of  about  ">  ,'c  for  July  corn  and  £<•  for  the  September.  Chicago  Sep- 
tember wheal  closed  at  95$$,  compared  with  99-}<r  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  week.  .1  uly  wheat  closed  4<|-  lower  at  9G{ce.  The  weakness 
in  wheat  was  attributed  largely  to  the  increased  receipts  which 
were  reflected  in  an  increase  of  about  4,000,000  bushels  in  the  visible 
supply.  Hedging  sales  by  mills,  which  have  been  active  buyers  of 
the  new  cash  wheat,  were  also  a  depressing  factor.  Estimates  of  the 
world's  probable  supply,  which  indicated  that  the  world  crop  would 
probably  be  slightly  more  than  200,000,000  bushels  larger  than  a 
year  ago,  were  also  depressing  factors,  as  was  also  the  lack  of  export 
demand  at  the  present  time. 

There  were  strengthening  factors  in  the  market,  however,  which 
may  be  of  more  or  less  importance  as  they  develop.  Among  these 
were  unfavorable  developments  in  parts  of  the  spring-wheat  area  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Reports  from  this  territory  indi- 
cated the  prevalence  of  black  rust  in  some  sections  and  also  that 
because  of  the  dry  weather  in  certain  localities  the  quality  of  the 
wheat  would  not  be  of  the  best.  While  the  large  receipts  were 
mentioned  as  a  weakening  factor  the  movement  of  wheat  for  the 
week  was  not  so  large  as  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 


Primary  receipls. 
Corresponding  week 

last  year 

Primary  shipment  s 

Last  year.. 

Visible  supply 

Last  year 

Chicago 

Minneapolis 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

Cincinnati." 

New  York 


Wheat. 


July 
23-28. 


Bushels 
13.132,000 

15.902,000 

4,856,000 

7,174,000 

28,849,000 

19,667,000 

Cars. 

3,078 

888 

1,940 

2.367 

284 

423 


July 
16-21. 


Bushels. 
6,500,000 

9.526,000 
3,749,000 
4,798,000 
24.800,000 
15,479,000 

Cars. 
1,050 
1,025 
1,322 
1,393 
212 
333 


Corn. 


July 
23-28. 


Bushels. 
5,410,000 

5,474,000 
2.990,000 
8,510,000 
1.930.000 
19,509,000 


Cars. 


943 
124 

671 
205 

77 
7 


July 
16-21. 


Bushels. 
^,902,000 

6,548,000 
2,435,000 
6.861,000 
1.847,000 
23,419,000 

Cars. 
966 
105 
379 
206 
94 
3 


Oats. 


July 
23-28. 


Bushels, 
3,403,000 

4,856,000 
2,966,000 
4,336.000 
5.710.000 
36,647,000 


Cars. 


714 
75 

179 

55 

6 

62 


July 
16-21. 


Bushels. 
3,802,000 

3,948,000 
3,750,000 
3,745,000 
5,930,000 
3S, 769,000 


Cars. 


460 
86 

387 
71 
23 
89 


Considering  the  increased  production  in  the  winter-wheat  area 
the  movement  of  wheat  was  relatively  smaller  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, caused  in  part  by  the  fact  that  farmers  iu  many  localities 
were  not  selling  freely  because  of  the  low  price. 

The  high  price  which  consumers  in  the  southwestern  wheat  pro- 
ducing sections  have  been  compelled  to  pay  for  corn  have  caused 
many  of  them  to  substitute  wheat  for  corn  and  in  some  instances  for 
wheat  feeds  which  were  being  sold  at  prices  almost  equal  to  the 
prices  that  farmers  could  obtain  for  their  wheat. 

(  ash  prices  in  the  principal  winter-wheat  markets  followed  closely 
the  decline  in  future  prices.  At  Chicago  the  receipts  were  very 
liberal,  but  there  was  a  fairly  good  demand.  Elevator  interests 
took  most  of  the  hard  winter  wheat  for  storage  while  local  and  outside 
mills  took  the  milling  grades  of  red  wheat.  Country  offerings  of 
wheat  indicated  that  producers  in  the  Middle  WTeat  were  selling 
more  freely  than  in  the  Southwest.  There  were  no  sales  for  export 
reported  at  Chicago  during  the  week,  but  it  was  reported  that  ex- 
porters were  in  the  market  in  the  Southwest.  One  million  bushels 
were  reported  sold  to  Spain  during  the  week,  but  between  400,000 
and  500,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  August  shipment  from  the  Gulf 
were  canceled  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  brought  back  on  the 
basis  of  lie  over  current  prices  at  the  Gulf  which  were  quoted  at 
9|<r  over  the  Chicago  September  wheat  for  the  last  haif  of  August 
loading. 

Kansas  City  receipts  were  also  greatly  increased  during  the  week 
under  review,  but  the  movement  was  still  below  the  usual  volume 
for  the  time  of  the  year.  The  light,  movement  was  attributed 
principally  to  the  unwillingness  of  farmers  to  dispose  of  their  wheat 
at  current  prices.  Thirteen  per  cent  protein  hard  winter  wheat 
sold  at  around  9$  over  the  .September  price.  Twelve  per  cent 
protein  types  sold  around  3d;  to  4$  premium  over  the  September. 


Prices  on  red  winter  wheat  were  lowered  3$  to  4£<fc  at  St.  Louis, 
and  hard  winter  at  2'^  to  3$.  These  were  the  lowest  prices  bid 
since  1914.  There  was  an  active  demand,  however,  both  from  mills 
and  elevators,  and  all  offerings  were  readily  absorbed. 

The  Minneapolis  market  did  not  follow  the  decline  at  Chicago 
but  advanced  instead.  No.  1  Dark  Northern  sold  at  the  ''lose  of  the 
week  over  a  range  of  $1.08  J  to  $1.34$,  with  the  bulk  of  sales  at$l.  24. 
This  was  an  advance  of  about  2$  to  fi<t:  for  the  various  types.  The 
firmness  at  Minneapolis  was  caused  by  the  light  receipts,  together 
with  the  unfavorable  crop  news  from  the  spring-wheat  territory. 

Harvest  in  the  Northwest  was  reported  under  way  in  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota.  It  is  about  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual  because  of  the  recent  hot  weather. 

CORN    PRICES    VERY   FIRM. 

There  was  an  active  demand  for  corn  at  practically  all  the  markets 
and  prices  ruled  very  firm.  There  was  an  excellent  shipping 
demand  for  corn  at  Chicago  and  shippers  were  the  best  buyers  in 
the  cash  market.  The  local  industries  were  active  at  times  during 
the  week.  Country  offerings  were  not  large  and  receipts  were 
slightly  below  those  of  the  previous  week. 

The  demand  for  corn  from  the  Southwest  showed  a  further  falling 
off  during  the  week  in  the  Kansas  City  market.  Buyers  apparently 
were  waiting  for  the  maturing  of  the  new  crop,  which  promises  to 
be  good  over  the  territory  tributary  to  that  market.  Texas  buyers 
took  fair  amounts  at  Kansas  City  during  the  week  and  some  corn 
also  moved  into  nearby  territory. 

Cash  corn  was  1^  to  2-J<t  lower  at  St.  Louis  at  the  close  of  the 
week  under  review.  The  decline  was  a  result  of  larger  receipts 
and  improved  crop  prospects.  The  corn  market  was  also  dull  and 
about  ]<t  lower  at  Cincinnati.  Buyers  were  expecting  a  larger 
movement  from  the  country  after  the  wheat  harvest  was  completed 
and  were,  therefore,  buying  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

Oats  were  in  fair  demand,  but  offerings  were  light  at  Chicago. 
Elevators  were  the  principal  buyers  of  the  better  grades  while 
shippers  took  some  of  the  lighter  grades.  Cereal  interests  bought 
a  few  cars  of  the  best  grades  early  in  the  week,  but  were  out  of  the 
market  later.  The  first  car  of  new  oats  arrived  at  Chicago  on  the 
24th,  graded  No.  2  White  Oats,  test  weight  32£  pounds,  and  sold 
at  41i(f,  which  was  a  discount  of  id'-  to  lA<t  below  the  price  of  old 
No.  2  White  Oats.  Receipts  of  oats  in  the  middle  western  markets 
were  rather  light  and  prices  were  advanced  slightly  for  the  de- 
sirable grades.  A  better  inquiry  developed  at  Kansas  City  for 
new  crop  grain,  but  bids  were  usually  below  the  current  market 
prices  and  very  little  business  developed. 


Grain  Inspected  for  Export. 

Week  of  July  23-28,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 
Grain  Inspected  Under  Canadian  Grades  and  Flour  not  Included. 


Atlantic  ports1. 

Gulf  ports3 

Pacific  ports  3... 


Total: 

July  23-28,  1923 

July  16-21,  1923 

July  17-22,  1922 

July  1,  1923- July  28,  1923. 
July  1,  1922- July  29, 1922. 


Wheat. 


1,000  bus. 
405 
228 
142 


775 

1,441 

2,628 

3,493 

11, 125 


Corn. 


1,000  bus. 

188 

63 


251 
116 

1,807 
740 

6,006 


Oats. 


1,000  bus. 

30 

8 


38 

5 

770 

58 

,544 


Barley. 


1,000  bus. 
304 


63 


367 

631 

1,119 

1,523 

2,269 


Rye. 


1,000  bus. 

164 

15 


179 

333 

319 

2,313 

2,154 


1  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Portland  (Me.),  Norfolk,  and 
Newport  News. 

2  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Texas  City,  and  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

3  Seattle,  Portlaud  (Oreg.),  Tacoma,  Astoria,  and  San  Francisco. 


Exports  of  Grain  and  Wheat  Flour  from  the  United  States,  Wheat 

and   Wheat   Flour   from   Canada,   and    Shipments   of  Canadian 

Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  through  the  United  States  in  Transit, 

July-June,  1922  and  1923,  and  July  7  to  July  28,  1923. 

[Source:    U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Monthly  Reports  of  the  Trade  of 

Canada.) 


Commodity. 

Unit. 

12  months,  July- 
June. 

1923 

1921-22 

1922-23. 
Prelimi- 
nary. 

Week 
ending 
July  14. 

Week 
ending 
July  21. 

Woek 
ending 
July  28. 

Exports: 

Barley 

Bush.... 
...do 

2,000 

22,400 
176,386 

15, 767 

29,304 
208, 321 

15, 797 

82, 827 
2,492 

145,  097 
7,719 

1,000 
18, 193 
94, 064 
18, 574 
51,412 

154,951 
14,883 

110,689 
3,564 

226,672 
10, 715 

1,000 

33S 

204 

63 

592 

2,416 
151 

697 

i 

1,000 

665 

337 

51 

287 

2, 375 
206 

224 
2 

1,000 
223 

219 

Oats 

...do 

26 

Rye 

...do 

4-12 

Wheat 

...do 

1  S15 

Wheat  flour 

Bbls.... 

Bush.... 
Bbts 

Bush.... 
Bbts.... 

110 

In  transit  shipments  from 
Canada: 
Wheat 

188 

Wheat  flour 

Exports  from  Canada: 
Wheat 

Wheat  flour... 
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Grain  Prices  and  Sales. 
Weighted  Average  Prices  and  Number  of  Cars  of  Cash  Sales  at  Stated  Markets,  Week  of  July  21  to  27,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 


Wheat. 


Prices. 

Sales. 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Total  of  crop  year  to 
July  27. 

Market  and  grade. 

Aver- 

1922- 

21-27, 

14-20, 

21-27, 

21-27, 

14-20, 

21-27, 

23  as 

1023. 

1923. 

1922. 

1923. 

1923. 

1922. 

1922-23 i 

age 
3  pre- 
vious 

per 
cent 

of 
3-yr. 

av. 

crop 
years.2 

CHICAGO. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

P.ct. 

Dk.  No.  Spring. No.  1 
No.2 

- 

1 

3 

33 

2 
1 

6 

4 

33 

No.  Spring No.  2 

Hard  Winter. .  .No.  2 

25 

100 

100 

113 

134 

30 

137 

173 

328 

53 

No.  3 

99 

101 

105 

3 

4 

14 

8 

51 

16 

Y.  Hd.  Winter. .  No.  2 

100 

99 

112 

17 

11 

53 

39 

126 

22 

No.  3 

100 

100 

111 

2 

3 

6 

7 

37 

19 

Red  Winter No.  2 

100 

101 

112 

91 

50 

67 

143 

395 

36 

No.  3 

100 

100 

111 

29 

19 

104 

50 

22 

227 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Dk.  No.  Sp ling. No.  1 

119 

114 

158 

217 

238 

109 

917 

241 

380 

No.2 

111 

108 

156 

70 

04 

50 

220 

156 

141 

No.  3 

10S 

108 

153 

26 

24 

149 

93 

322 

29 

No.  Spring No.  1 

113 

109 

155 

65 

92 

3 

274 

113 

242 

No.2 

103 

106 

152 

52 

57 

O 

179 

45 

398 

No.  3 

105 

103 

140 

29 

41 

9 

108 

44 

245 

Am.  Durum No.  2 

94 

94 

119 

18 

8 

9 

41 

42 

98 

KANSAS  CITY. 

Dk.Kd.  Winter.  No.  2 

102 

100 

121 

7 

14 

134 

40 

186 

22 

No.  3 

102 

98 

122 

12 

16 

136 

56 

116 

48 

Hard  Winter. .  .No.  2 

96 

95 

107 

236 

222 

432 

694 

1,020 

68 

No.  3 

95 

94 

107 

313 

224 

741 

827 

733 

113 

y.Hd.Winter..No.2 

94 

92 

103 

16 

2 

17 

20 

S3 

38 

No.  3 

92 

91 

101 

13 

2 

38 

15 

37 

41 

Red  Winter No.2 

95 

93 

104 

104 

80 

37 

242 

427 

57 

No.  3 

93 

92 

101 

83 

33 

142 

135 

380 

36 

OMAHA.  " 

Dk.  Hd.  Winter.  No.  2 

98 

98 

117 

2 

4 

28 

12 

8 

150 

No.  3 

96 

98 

115 

2 

4 

41 

14 

12 

117 

Hard  Winter ...  No.  2 

92 

90 

102 

110 

41 

276 

225 

539 

42 

No.  3 

92 

91 

102 

46 

14 

50 

78 

259 

30 

Y.Hd.Winter..No.2 

91 

90 

102 

6 

5 

43 

25 

43 

52 

No.  3 

92 

102 

1 

7 

3 

54 

6 

ST.  LOUIS. 

Hard  Winter. .  .No. 2 

97 

99 

110 

28 

8 

18 

42 

86 

49 

Red  Winter No.2 

97 

97 

115 

381 

365 

117 

846 

959 

88 

No.  3 

96 

95 

105 

235 

186 

279 

481 

724 

66 

FIVE  MARKETS. 

All  sales 

100 

100 

113 

2,348 

1,859 

3,251 

6,034 

7,576 

80 

Com. 


CHICAGO. 

White No.2 

No.  3 
Yellow No.2 

No.  3 
Mixed No.2 

No.  3 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Yellow No.3 

KANSAS  CITT. 

White No.  2 

No.3 
Yelow No.2 

No.3 
Mixed No.2 

No.3 

OMAHA. 

White No.2 

No.  3 
Yellow No.2 

No.3 
Mixed No.2 

No.3 

1 1923-1924  for  wheat  and  rye. 


88 

87 

65 

76 

87 

38 

2.101 

1,202 

89 

S7 

64 

1 

j 

19 

3,317 

1,552 

89 

88 

65 

244 

287 

107 

5.283 

4,266 

89 

88 

64 

7 

19 

61 

10,186 

4,521 

88 

S5 

65 

67 

78 

89 

2,305 

2,507 

87 

83 

64 

4 

11 

29 

4,667 

2,307 

83 

5S 

3 

1 

1,054 

834 

83 

S3 

57 

21 

15 

15 

817 

854 

85 

82 
86 

2 

22 

24 

52 

1,029 

298 
498 

60 

30 

89 

60 

1 

1 

361 

261 

83 

83 

57 

30 

25 

23 

842 

723 

82 

57 

3 

1 

163 

600 

81 

81 

56 

20 

8 

32 

841 

691 

81 

80 

56 

2 

1 

3 

247 

436 

82 

82 

58 

45 

14 

38 

1,  792 

1,077 

83 

82 

58 

2 

1 

3 

982 

686 

80 

80 

56 

15 

15 

29 

827 

659 

80 

SO 

55 

1 

1 

2 

323 

518 

175 
214 
124 
225 
92 
202 


126 


96 

17 

207 

138 

116 

27 


122 
57 
166 
143 
125 
62 


s  4-year  average  for  wheat  and  rye. 


Corn— Continued. 


Market  and  grade. 


July 

21-27, 
1923. 


ST.  LOUIS. 

White No.2 

No.3 

Yellow No.2 

No.3 

Mixed No.2 

No.3 

FIVE  MARKETS. 

All  sales , 


Prices. 


Cents, 

89 
89 
88 
90 
88 
87 

87 


July 
14-20, 
1923. 


Cents. 
89 


88 
87 


87 


July 
21-27, 
1922. 


July 
21-27, 
1923. 


Cents 

63 
63 
65 
65 
64 
63 


63 


Sales. 


Cars. 

49 
1 

51 
4 

29 

1 


700 


July 
14-20, 
1923. 


Cars. 

45 
1 

49 
3 

27 
1 


723 


Julv 
21-27, 
1922. 


Cars. 

41 

1 
42 
18 
16 

2 


635 


Total  of  crop  year  to 
July  27. 


1922-23 


Cars. 

1,250 

591 

2,066 

2,090 

626 

531 


44, 343 


Aver- 
age 
3  pre- 
vious 
crop 
years. 


Cars. 

751 
478 
1,079 
877 
459 
336 


28,470 


1922- 
23  as 

per 

cent 

of 

3-yr. 

av. 


P.ct. 

166 
124 
191 
238 
136 
158 


156 


Oats. 


CHICAGO. 

White No.2 

No.3 

43 
41 

43 
40 

36 
34 

225 

257 

115 
205 

145 
230 

8,877 
10, 930 

8,273 
12, 750 

107 
86 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

White No.2 

3S 
36 

37 
36 

32 
31 

14 
35 

12 
28 

15 
113 

2,187 
5,055 

859 
5,502 

255 

No.3 

92 

KANSAS  CITY. 

White No.2 

No.3 

42 
41 

42 
42 

37 
34 

2 
19 

4 
16 

1 

16 

175 
1,271 

215 

993 

81 
128 

OMAHA. 

White No.3 

38 

37 

32 

30 

36 

55 

2,247 

1,797 

125 

ST.  LOUIS. 

White No.2 

No.3 

4-1 
43 

45 
41 

39 
30 

10 
41 

13 

74 

35 
105 

1, 465 
3,218 

878 
4,190 

167 
76 

FIVE  MARKETS. 

41 

41 

34 

633 

503 

715 

35, 425 

35,457 

100 

Rye. 


CHICAGO. 

I 

No.  2 

66 

64 

S3 

2 

5 

51 

13  ' 

112 

12 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Western  No.  2 

61 

61 

76 

15 

3 

123 

28    1 

203 

14 

Closing  Prices  of  Grain  Fittures,  July  27, 

Wheat. 


1923,  with  Comparisions. 


Market. 


Chicago 

Minneapolis. 
Kansas  City 
Winnipeg... 
Liverpool... 


September  futures. ; 


1923 


July 
27. 


Cents. 

97J 

107  J 

9H 

96> 

104 


July 
20. 


CenU. 
985 

103} 
924 
97* 

lOSj 


1922 


July 
27. 


Cents. 
1084 
114} 
100 
114J 


July 
20. 


Cents. 
122J 
1184 


117 


December  futures. 


1923 


July 
27. 


Cents. 

1001 

107 
94§ 
93£ 

103 


July 

20. 


Cents. 
1012 
105J- 

95i 

95 
107# 


1922 


July 
27. 


Cents. 
110} 
1123 

102i 
HOI 


Corn. 

m 

73J 

76}        624 

64J 

63$ 

69} 

63§ 
59 

58} 

611 

7l| 

Oats. 

35} 
39| 

35 
40 

341 
45; 

36| 
46J 

37 
37} 

36f 
37* 

37-J 
42-3 

39 

44} 

1  October  futures  for  Winnipeg  and  Liverpool. 


August  4, 1923. 
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HAY  MARKET  UNSETTLED. 


The  general  hay  market  situation  was  rather  unsettled  during 
the  week  ending  July  28.  Eastern  markets  remained  fairly  firm 
as  but  little  new  hay  was  arriving  upon  the  markets  and  receipts  of 
good  quality  old  hay  were  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand.  In  the 
Central  Western  markets,  however,  increased  receipts  of  new  hay 
weakened  the  markets  materially  and  price  declines  ranging  from 
50e  to  $3  per  ton  were  reported  at  the  various  markets.  Notwith- 
standing this  decline  in  timothy  prices  the  average  price  of  No.  1 
timothy  at  the  principal  markets  at  the  close  of  July  was  practically 
the  same  as  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year,  when  the  average 
price  of  No.  1  timothy  was  about  $22.50  per  ton. 

Alfalfa  prices  continued  firm  on  a  level  $2  higher  than  at  the 
corresponding  time  last  year.  The  firmness  in  the  alfalfa  market 
is  caused  by  the  light  receipts  of  desirable  grades  of  this  kind  of 
hay.  The  average  price  of  No.  1  alfalfa  at  ten  of  the  principal 
distributing  and  consuming  markets  was  only  slightly  below  $22 
per  ton,  whereas  at  the  close  of  July  last  year  the  average  price  at 
the  same  markets  was  only  about  $20  per  ton. 

Prairie  prices  were  very  weak  and  the  receipts  contained  con- 
siderable low-grade  hay  which  it  was  difficult  to  sell  at  prices 
sufficiently  high  to  pay  freight  and  selling  charges. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  week,  the  receipts  of  hay  in  the 
eastern  markets  were  generally  smaller,  while  in  the  Central  West 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast  they  were  materially  larger,  as  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table: 


July 
23-28, 
1923. 

July 
16-21, 
1923. 

July 
24-29, 
1922. 

Jan. 1  to 

July  28, 

1923. 

Jan.  1  to 

July  29, 

1922. 

Cars. 

36 
133 

38 

49 
130 
163 
168 
200 

65 
634 
259 
200 

Cars. 

59 

94 

41 

91 

66 

136 

78 

228 

55 

374 

123 

187 

Cars. 

39 
173 
69 

44 
188 
258 
208 
121 

Cars. 
2,616 
4,054 
1,706 
3,481 
4,211 
'     6,292 
2,775 
5,128 
3,315 
11,935 
4,400 

Cars. 

Now  York 

4,790 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

3,578 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

6,883 
3,387 

Minncapolis-St.  Paul 

Kansas  City 

360 

48 

138 

12,248 

Los  Angeles 

3,639 

San  Francisco 

At  Boston  prices  were  advanced  50$  to  $1  per  ton  on  the  local 
market  because  of  the  continued  light  receipts.  Good  quality  hay 
was  in  excellent  demand,  but  very  little  of  the  hay  offered  graded 
better  than  No.  2.  There  was  still  a  small  accumulation  of  the  lower 
grades  in  the  market  terminals,  but  this  was  cleaning  up  slowly, 
and  reports  of  hay  to  arrive  indicated  a  continued  light  movement. 
The  New  York  market  also  continued  firm  and  receipts  were  not 
as  large  as  had  been  expected  by  the  trade.  Very  little  new  hay 
was  being  received,  as  producers  and  country  shippers  were  reported 
selling  principally  to  the  near-by  interior  markets.  The  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh  markets  were  practically  unchanged. 
There  was  a  good  demand  for  the  limited  receipts,  but  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  demand  was  not  sufficiently  broad  to  absorb  any 
material  increase  without  weakening  the  market.  Receipts  of 
new  hay  were  larger  at  Baltimore  and  the  quality  was  better  than 
during  the  previous  week.  Old  hay,  however,  continued  to  sell 
at  a  premium  of  $2  to  $3  over  the  new  hay. 

Stocks  of  hay  were  reported  very  light  in  all  of  the  southern 
markets.  Receipts  also  were  not  large  and  at  mo3t  markets  there 
was  a  good  demand  for  timothy  hay.  Quotations  from  western 
markets  were  lowered  slightly,  which  tended  to  create  a  more  active 
market  throughout  the  southern  consuming  section. 

Receipts  of  new  hay  continued  to  show  a  material  increase  at 
most  of  the  central  western  markets.  While  prices  showed  a  decline 
of  about  $1  per  ton  over  the  quotations  of  the  previous  week  at  Cin- 
cinnati, the  market  was  active  and  there  was  a  good  demand  from 
southern  buyers.  The  new  hay  arriving  was  of  excellent  quality 
and  appeared  to  be  better  cured  than  in  other  years.  Old  hay, 
when  of  good  quality,  sold  at  a  premium  of  $1.50  to  $2  per  ton  over 
the  new  hay. 


While  old  hay  was  in  active  demand  at  slightly  higher  prices 
at  Chicago,  the  prices  of  new  hay  were  lower  because  of  the  in- 
creased receipts.  Buyers  took  only  sufficient  amounts  of  the  new 
hay  for  their  immediate  needs,  as  they  did  not  consider  the  new- 
hay  sufficiently  dry  for  storing  any  great  quantities.  The  larger 
part  of  the  arrivals  of  new  hay  were  on  the  South  Side  tracks. 
Receipts  on  the  North  Side  tracks  were  light  and  hay  on  these  tracks 
brought  about  $3  more  per  ton  for  the  same  quality  hay  than  on  the 
South  Side  tracks. 

Scarcely  sufficient  timothy  hay  was  received  at  Kansas  City  to 
establish  a  market.  Dealers  were  reported  to  be  storing  practically 
all  available  timothy  hay  of  good  quality. 

Receipts  of  good  quality  hay  at  St.  Louis  were  light  and  in  good 
demand,  but  there  was  some  accumulation  of  the  lower  grades. 


Feedsltuffs  Firm  Under  Fair  Demand. 


Prices  for  most  feedstuffs  held  firm  during  the  week  ending 
July  28.  While  offerings  for  prompt  shipment  were  light,  offerings 
for  deferred  shipment  were  quite  liberal  and  continued  to  be 
quoted  at  discounts  under  prompt  shipment  prices. 

Production  and  stocks  of  feed  generally  were  good,  and  although 
interior  supplies  were  not  large  they  proved  ample  to  take  care  of 
present  requirements.     Receipts  and  the  movement  were  fair. 

Wheat  mill  feeds. — Offerings  of  wheat  mill  feeds  were  good  largely 
as  a  result  of  increased  sales  of  flour  for  near-by  and  deferred  ship- 
ment both  by  southwestern  and  northwestern  mills.  Active  buy- 
ing of  bran  by  operators  to  apply  on  July  contracts  made  some  time 
ago  caused  a  material  strengthening  in  the  price  of  that  commodity 
in  Kansas  City.  Sales  of  spot  bran  were  made  at  a  top  of  $20.75  at 
midweek  in  that  market,  but  values  softened  when  offerings  became 
moderately  freer  than  they  have  been  for  some  time.  In  Minne- 
apolis fairly  large  purchases  of  bran  were  made  for  delivery  from 
August  to  December  at  around  $19  per  ton.  There  was  a  fairly 
broad  outlet  for  current  production  in  consuming  channels  of  the 
Eastern  and  Central  States  and  few  markets  were  burdened  with 
any  surplus  supplies.  Bran  for  deferred  shipment  was  quoted 
about  $1-$1.50  under  spot  prices.  Shorts  and  middlings  were 
weak,  lacking  an  outlet  among  feeders.  Mills  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  finding  buyers  and  dealers  anticipated  a  still  further 
narrowing  in  the  differential  between  these  feeds  and  bran. 
Eastern  distributors  showed  little  interest  in  future  offerings  and 
because  of  the  relatively  stronger  tendency  in  western  markets 
endeavored  to  make  sales  of  stuff  bought  some  time  ago  at  lower 
prices.  Several  hundred  tons  of  winter  bran  for  September  and 
October  shipment  were  reported  sold  to  the  Milwaukee  trade  on 
the  basis  of  $27  Philadelphia.  Heavier  wheat  feeds  were  in  good 
supply  but  prices  were  well  maintained.    The  movement  was  fair. 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal. — Stocks  of  cake  and  meal  at  mills  were 
approximately  the  same  as  those  held  at  this  time  last  year.  The 
supplies  of  the  high  grades,  i.  e.,  those  containing  41  and  43  per 
cent  protein,  were  below  normal,  due  to  increased  demand  and 
light  production.  The  supply  of  36  per  cent  meal  was  above 
normal  and  any  carry-over  probably  will  be  of  this  particular  grade. 
Because  of  the  nearness  of  the  new  crop  and  usual  light  supplies 
at  this  season,  any  buying  of  consequence  puts  up  themarketbut 
drives  off  increased  purchases.  The  demand  was  fair  with  the 
bulk  of  inquiries  from  sections  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  the 
New  England  States.  The  market  for  spot  shipment  of  the  high 
grades  was  firm  but  the  low  grade  was  about  steady.  Deferred 
offerings  were  quoted  $3-$5  below  spot  prices,  depending  on  protein 
content.    The  movement  was  light. 

Linseed  cake  and  meal.— The  demand  for  linseed  cake  and  meal 
was  fairly  satisfactory.  Production  was  about  normal  for  this 
season  of  the  year  and  no  material  increase  in  the  output  of  mills 
is  expected  until  new  crop  flax  is  offered.  Most  mills  were  well 
sold  up  and,  as  quite  a  few  mills  are  shut  down,  offerings  were  light. 
Prices  ruled  firm  to  higher.     The  movement  was  fair. 

Alfalfa  market  firm. — Alfalfa  hay  of  good  quality  was  scarce 
during  the  week  at  Kansas  City  and  all  arrivals  of  the  better  grades 
sold  well .  The  lower  grades  moved  slower,  as  the  market  for  them 
was  less  active.  Receipts  of  alfalfa  were  just  about  equal  to  the 
demand  at  Omaha.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  movement  of  new 
alfalfa  was  increased  over  the  previous  week.  At  Los  Angeles  the 
receipts  were  more  than  twice  the  amount  reported  for  the  pre- 
vious week.  Because  of  the  heavy  movement,  prices  declined  about 
$3  per  ton  and  the  market  was  weak.  Prices  held  steady,  however, 
at  San  Francisco,  No.  1  being  quoted  at  $16  per  ton,  the  same  as  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  week. 
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Gluten  feed. — The  gluten  feed  situation  was  practically  unchanged 
as  far  as  demand  and  supply  conditions  and  prices  were  concerned. 
The  larger  manufacturers,  while  not  operating  quite  at  full  capacity, 
indicated  a  rather  substantial  output,  most  of  which  was  applied 
on  unfilled  contracts.  Both  mill  and  resellers  offerings  continued 
light.     The  movement  was  good. 

Hominy  feed — Both  mills  and  resellers  quoted  hominy  feed  75 
cents-$l  per  ton  lower  than  last  week.  The  demand  was  not  brisk 
and  transit  and  spot  tonnage  was  readily  available  at  replacement 
prices.  Mills  did  not  press  the  market  but  continued  offers  for 
shipment  during  the  present  month,  which  indicated  improved 
demand  for  the  main  product.  Inquiries  for  deferred  shipment 
were  light.     Receipts  and  the  movement  were  fail-. 

Alfalfa  meal. — Old  alfalfa  meal  was  scarce.  Offerings  of  new 
meal  were  rather  light,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  much  of 
the  first  cutting  hay  which  would  make  good  No.  1  meal.  It  was 
thought  by  the  trade  that  offerings  of  second  crop  meal  would 
appear  before  long  and  that  this  would  tend  to  relieve  the  situation 
materially.  The  demand  was  light  and  sales  were  of  limited  vol- 
ume, with  mixers  complaining  of  a  slow  demand  for  commercial 
feeds  resulting  from  excellent  pasturage  conditions  in  most  of  the 
feeding  sections.  Prices  held  steady  with  old  No.  1  meal  command- 
ing about  §1  premium  over  new  No.  1  meal.  The  movement  was 
light. 


Kentucky  Bluegrass  Seed  Movement  Slow. 


The  movement  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  seed  in  the  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  districts  was  slow  during  the  week  ending  July  31,  accord- 
ing to  reports  received  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    Buyers  were  not  showing  much  interest  in  the  crop  and 


prices  averaged  slightly  lower  than  a  month  ago.  Much  more  has 
been  sold  to  date  in  Kentucky  than  in  Missouri.  The  general 
quality  of  the  crop  does  not  seem  to  be  so  good  as  was  expected. 

Kentucky.— About  65%  of  the  Kentucky  crop  is  estimated  to 
have  been  sold  by  growers  up  to  July  24,  due  to  the  fact  that  about 
50  %  of  the  crop  had  been  sold  before  stripping  was  entirely  com- 
pleted (June  20).  The  movement,  although  slow  recently,  has  been 
quicker  in  Kentucky  than  last  year,  when  it  was  unusually  slow, 
but  is  not  equal  to  that  of  two  years  ago,  when  75%  of  the  Kentucky 
and  nearly  all  of  the  Missouri  crop  was  sold  by  the  end  of  July. 
Growers  were  being  offered  about  -1)1.20  per  bu.  for  rough,  cured 
seed  on  July  24.  In  a  few  localities  growers  received  as  low  as  $1.10 
and  as  high  as  SI. 40. 

There  seems  to  be  little  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  1922  and 
1923  crops  in  Kentucky,  but  more  persons  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  quality  this  year  is  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  last  year. 

Missouri. — The  movement  of  the  crop  in  Missouri  has  been  much 
slower  than  in  Kentucky,  only  10-20  %  of  the  Missouri  crop  having 
been  sold  by  growers  up  to  July  24.  In  some  localities  25-50%  of 
the  crop  was  reported  sold,  but  in  other  more  important  producing 
sections  practically  no  seed  had  been  sold. 

Growers  are  dissatisfied  with  prevailing  bids  ranging  mostly 
from  $1-S1.25  and  averaging  about  $1.15  per  bu.  for  rough,  cured 
seed. 

The  quality  of  the  Missouri  crop  is  expected  to  be  fully  equal  to  or 
slightly  better  than  that  of  last  year. 


Shipments  of  early  and  intermediate  onions  have  filled  only 
4,620  cars  this  season  to  July  14,  compared  with ,7,050  to  the  same 
time  a  year  ago.  Texas  shipped  less  than  3,000  carloads,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  last  season's  output.  Southern  California  marketed 
little  more  than  half  of  last  year's  total,  the  shipments  from  that 
section  being  765  cars. 
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Hay. 

Timothy  and  clover: 

No.'l  timothy 

No.  2  timothy 

Per 
ton. 

$26. 01 
23. 5C 

Per 

ton. 

S27.  5C 

25.  5C 

25.  5C 

Per 
ton. 

$25. 00 
23.50 
22.50 
20.  50 
20.50 



Per 
ton. 
$23.  Ot 
20.  5( 
20.  Ot 
17.  5( 

Per 

ton. 
$23. 5C 
22.  Of 
21.  5C 
19. 5C 

Per 
ton. 
$25.  Of 
23. 0( 
25.  Ot 
23. 0( 
22.  Ot 

Per 
ton. 
$24. 50 
22.00 
23.50 
21.50 

Per 
ton. 
$26.  Of 
24.  OC 
24.50 

Per 
ton. 

$25. 50 
23.00 



Per 

ton. 

$25.  Ot 

23.  Ot 

Per 

ton. 

$22. 50 

19.00 

Per 
ton. 
$20. 50 
19.00 
19.00 

Per 

ton. 

$18. 00 

16.50 

Per 
ton. 
S21.00 
18.00 
19.00 

Per 

ton. 

$17.00 

16.00 

316.00 

315.00 

Per 

ton. 

$17.50 
15. 0C 

Per 
ton. 


Per 

ton. 

$13.  25 

11.00 

13.25 

Per 
ton. 

Per 
ton. 

No.  1  light  clover  mixed 

No.  1  medium  clover  mixed 

No.  1  clover  mixed 

18. 5( 

18.5C 

20. 0( 
18.  Ot 

18. 5C 

17. 5C 



18.00 



3 17."  66 

323.00 
319.00 
316.  00 

17.50 
16.00 
13.00 

10.50 
10.  50 
11.50 

315.50 
315.00 

3  21.00 
318.00 
316.00 

15.50 
14.00 
12.00 

8.50 
9.00 
9.00 

12.25 
14.00 

19.  25 
17.00 
14.75 

10.75 
10.00 

No.  1  clover 

21.  Ot 

25.  Ot 
24.  Ot 

22.  Of 

19. 0C 
15.50 

$15.  50 
14.00 
12.50 

13.00 
10.25 
12.00 

6.50 

7.50 

Alfalfa: 

No.  1  alfalfa 



30.00 
29.00 
23.00 

s28.0t 
326.0t 

23.00 
21.00 
18.50 

21.00 
19.00 
17.00 

$19. 00 
17.00 

$16.  00 

15.00 

No.  2  alfalfa 

14.00 

Prairie: 

Straw. 
No.  1  wheat 

12. 5C 
13. 0C 



14.00 

12.  5C 
12.  5C 
12.  5C 

27.00 
27.50 
27.00 

31.50 
35.00 
35.00 
33.00 

13. Of. 
14. 0C 

10.  Ot 


9.00 
9.00 

10.00 
14.00 
10.00 

8.00 
8.00 

No.  1  rye  (tangled) 

"24.5C 

29.00 
29.25 

23."  50 

28.50 
29.00 
29.00 

33.00 

'23.66 

28.25 
28.  50 
28.00 

33. 00 
38.00 

... 
23.  5C 

26.50 
28.00 

FEED  (bagged,  sight-drait  basis). 
Wh9at  bran: 

29.00 
31.00 

23.00 
28.50 
28.  25 

25.00 

25. 50 
27.75 
27.50 

30.50 
32.00 
31.00 
31.00 

23.00 

20.00 

29.50 

29.00 

27.00 

24.00 

25.00 

21. 50. 
21.50 

20.00 

19.50 
19.50 

40.00 
32.00 

32.00 

23.001  25.00 

23.00 
28.00 

25.00 

Wheat  middlings: 

34.00 
37.50 

31.00 
31.00 

34.00 
35.00 

35.00 
38.00 
34.00 
35.00 
35.00 

31.00 
33.00 
33.00 

32.50 

35.00 

26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
24.00 

42.00 

Hard  winter 

24.50 
27.50 

29.00 
25.50 

Hard  winter  wheat  shorts 

36.00 

34.00 

30.50 

33.00 

Wheat  millrun 

28.00 

30.50 
43.00 

33.00 

29.00 
41.50 

45.00 
51.00 
49.75 
41.50 
50.00 
23.50 
37.15 
32.00 
31.50 
34.50 

24.60 
42.00 

High  protein  meals: 

44.75 
53.  75 
53.  50 
44.00 

44.25 

44.75 

44.00 

42.00 

46.50 

47.00 

50.03 

Cottonseed  (43%) 

39.00 

Cottonseed  (41%) 

'43.'50 

52.00 
45.00 

43.50 

42.00 

41.00 
36.50 

49.00 
42.00 

56. 25 
43.75 

45.  25 

49.50 

42.00 

47.00 

41.00 

37.50 

38.00 

Digester  Feeding  Tankage  (60%) 

50.00 

50.00 
23.00 

50.00 
23.00 

50.  00 
'22.00 

32.00 

30.00 

25.50 

26.00 
40.00 
35.00 
35.00 
34.00 
44.00 

42.05 
36.75 
35.25 

43.00 

30.00 

43.25 

38.00 
37.50 

43.25 
37.50 
37.00 

41.05 

CJ.  00 
37  00 

39.00 
38.50 

38  66 

40.00 
40.00 

39.00 

38.00 



31.50 

29.50 
29.50 

30.00 

38.00 

29.00 

*  34.00 

39.50 

45.00 

42.00 

40.00 

41.00 

1 

1 



1 

1  Hay  quotations  represent  average  of  cash  sales  at  these  markets. 


1  Hay  quotations  based  on  V.  S.  grades. 


3  Nominal. 


*  Rolled. 
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Prices  Witness  Severe  Declines. 


The  end  of  the  1922-23  cotton  season  witnessed  very  severe 
declines  in  prices  lor  both  spot  cotton  and  future  contracts.  Spot 
cotton  declined  over  3.U-  per  lb.  and  October  future  contracts  on 
the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  over  2tf.  The  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  was  closed  on  July  21.  Lack  of  demand, 
coupled  with  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  market  of  new 
crop  cotton  from  Texas,  were  among  the  causes  attributed  to  the 
shrinkage  in  prices. 

Reports  from  dry  goods  centers,  both  in  European  and  domestic 
markets,  indicated  a  dullness,  with  manufacturers  inclined  to 
curtail  production  and  shade  prices  for  goods.  Reports  continued 
to  indicate  drought  and  excessive  temperatures  in  both  Texas 
and  Oklahoma. 

The  average  of  the  quotations  of  10  spot  markets  on  July  28  was 
22.21(1'  per  lb.  as  compared  with  25.83(|-  on  July  21. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
closed  at  21.14tr  as  compared  with  23.60(f  on  July  20.  The  volume 
of  sales  of  spot  cotton  in  the  south  was  considerably  larger  than 
for  some  time,  due  to  movement  of  new  cotton. 

Closing  Future  Prices  on  the  Future  Exchanges. 

July  28,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 


New  York. 

New  Orleans. 

Month. 

July 
28." 
1923. 

July 

29, 

1922. 

July 
30, 
1921. 

July 

31, 
1920. 

July 

25, 
1919. 

July 

28, 

1923. 

July 

29, 

1922. 

July 
30, 
1921. 

July 
31, 
1920. 

July 

20, 

1919. 

October 

Cls. 

21.14 

21.02 

20.90 

21.02 

20.  97 

Cts. 

21.42 
21.35 
21.21 
21.18 
21.05 

Cts. 
12. 14 
12.65 
12.00 
12.95 
13.  OS 

Cts- 

31.  27 

30.00 

29.18 

28.90 

28.50 

Cts. 
34.83 
35.  02 
34. 95 
35.  00 
34.  95 

Cts. 

20.43 

20.48 

20.51 

20.62 

20.57 

Cls. 

20.95 

20.85 

20.81 

20.71 

20.60 

Cts. 

11.60 
12.00 
12.08 
12.40 
12.47 

Cts. 

30.31 
29.  35 
28.  90 
28.50 
27.90 

Cts. 
34.  51 

December 

January 

March 

34. 65 

34.78 
34.80 

May 

34.  80 

Daily  Closing  Quotations  for  Middling  Spot  Cotton  at  10  Designated 
Spot  Markets,  Week  of  July  23-28,   1923,  with  Comparisons. 


Market. 


Norfolk 

Augusta 

Savannah 

Montgomery. 
New  Orleans . 

Memphis 

Little  Rock . . 

Dallas 

Houston 

Galveston 

Average 


July  23-28,  1923. 


Mon.  Tue.Wed.  Thu.  Fri.   Sat 


Cts.    Cts 

25.  75  25.  50 
24.  50 ;24.  25 
24.  65  24.  50 
24.6324.00 
24.  25  23.  50 

26.  25  25.  50 
26. 00|25. 25 
23.  5023. 15 
!23.  75  23.  .50 
23.  45,23. 45. 


Cts 

24.  50 

24.06 

24.65 

23. 

23.  .50 

25.00 


Cts 
24.50 
23.50 
23.  80 
23.50 
23.50 
25.  00 


25.  25  24.  25 
23.  40:23.  05 
23.  50  23. 10 
23. 90  23. 55 


24.  67,24.  26  24. 15 


23.  78 


Cts.    Cts 
23.50  21.50 
22.  50:22. 13 

22.  75  22. 45 
22. 75  22.  25 

23.  00  22.  00 

24.  00|23.  50 
23.  2522.  75 
22.0021.65 
22. 10:21.  75 
22. 55  22. 15 


July  24-29,  1922. 


Mon.  Tue.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.   Sat. 


Cts. 
21.63 
22.13 
21.38 

21.38 

21.  50 

22.  50 
21.  75 
21. 40: 
21. 80j 
22. 00 


Cts. 
21.62 


Cts 
21.25 


21.  88  21. 63 


Cts.    Cts.    Cts. 

21.25  21.75  21.63 

21. 63  21. 88:21. 63 

21.  40|21.  20|21.  28  21.  50!21.  50 

21.38J21.38 


olo 


21.38:21.38 

21.  50J21.  50 

22.  50|22.  50 
21.  75  21.  50 
21.40:21.20 
21.  80J21.  60 
22. 00  21. 75 


21.38 
21.50 
22.50 
21.50 
21.30 
21. 70 
21.85 


22.  84|22.  2l|21.  75  21. 72  21. 55 


21.50 
22.50 
21.50 
21.45 
21.  90 
21.95 


21.  50 

22.  50 
21.  50 
21.  45 
21.  90 
21.  95 


21. 59  21. 73 


21.69 


Spot  Quotations  for  Middling  Upland  Cotton  at  New  York  on  July 
27  for  Each  of  the  Past  32  Years. 


1892 

Cents. 
7.3S 

1900 
1901 
1902 

1903 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

Cents. 

10.  00 

8.12 

S.  06 

....   13.50 

10.70 

11.05 

10.90 

12.90 

1908 

Cents. 
10.80 

1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 

Cents. 
....  13.25 

1909 

1910 

12.65 
15.85 

25  20 

1S94 

7.00 
7.00 

.     28 .  55 

18fl5 

1911 

1912 

1914 

13.50 
13.25 

13. 00 

35  15 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

7.19 
7.94 
6.06 
6.12 

40. 00 
12.10 
21.55 
22.80 

Comparative  Cotton  Price  Variations  for  June  and  July. 


CENTS 
'    PER" 

Pound 


29 


28 


Middling  Average  in  the 


j&-     miuunng  nverage  m  me 
:     ;-.)f\   Ten  Designated  Spot  Markets 


26 


25 


24 


23 


22 


20 


PENCC 

PER 
POUND 


15 


14 


13 


12., 


•  JULY   FUTURES  ■ 


L 


iXL 


v 


it/V"^ 


Liverpool  Futures 


JUNE 
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Receipts  at  10  Designated  Spot  Markets,  August  1,  1922-July  27, 
1923,  and  Stocks  on  July  27,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports.] 


Receipts. 

Stocks. 

Market. 

Aug.  1, 
1920- 

July  29, 
1921. 

Aug.  1, 
1921- 

July28, 
1922, 

Aug.  1, 
1922- 
July  27, 
1923. 

5-year 
average, 
Aug.l- 
July  28, 
1917-18 

to 
1921-22. 

July 

29, 

1921. 

Jply 

28, 

1922. 

July 

27, 

1923. 

5-year 
aver- 
age, 
July 
28, 
1918- 
1922. 

Norfolk 

1,000 

bales. 

300 

369 

726 

51 

1,497 

928 

226 

143 

3,041 

3, 131 

1,000 

bales. 

351 

398 

757 

49 

1,273 

954" 

186 

170 

2,651 

2,542 

1,000 

bales. 

288 

298 

449 

61 

1,362 

1,112 

171 

86 

2,684 

2,337 

1,000 

bales. 

326 

447 

1,011 

57 

1,478 

1,087 

203 

125 

2,321 

2,271 

1,000 

bales. 

99 

99 

147 

26 

421 

258 

55 

30 

210 

243 

1,000 
bales. 
34 
57 
54 
12 
98 
64 
17 
6 
33 
80 

1,000 

bales. 

31 

13 

16 

7 
52 
57 
13 

2 
23 
25 

1,000 
bales. 
64 

Augusta 

Savannah 

82 
133 

Montgomery 

New  Orleans 

Memphis 

13 
291 
224 

Li!  tie  Rock 

Dallas 

25 
13 

Houston 

138 

Galveston 

156 

Total 

10,412 

9,331 

8,848 

9,326 

1,588 

455 

239 

1,139 

Average  Premiums  for  Staple  Lengths  of  the  Grade  of  Middling, 
July  28,  with  Comparisons. 


Middling    short 
staple 

Its  ins 

1J  i»s 

1-rsins 

ljins 


New  Orleans. 


July  28, 
1923. 


Cents. 
22.00 

Points. 

50 

100 

150 

225 


July  29, 
1922. 


Cents. 
21.50 

Paints. 
150 
375 
550 
800 


July  30, 
1921. 


Cents. 
11. 00 

Points. 

75 

500 

800 

1,100 


Memphis. 


July  28, 
1923. 


Cents. 
23.50 

Points. 

150 

175 

1250 

1550 


July  29, 
1922. 


Cents. 
22.50 

Points. 

100 

400 

700 

1,000 


July  30, 
1921. 


Cents. 
10.75 

Points. 

125 

625 

925 

1,125 


i  Nominal. 

Quotations  reported  on  July  27  for  Pima  American-Egyptian 
cotton  f.  o.  b.  New  England  mill  points  were  as  follows:  No.  1 
grade,  36c  per  lb.;  No.  2,  35c;  No.  3,  34c.  A  year  ago  Pima  cotton 
on  the  same  terms  was  quoted  at  38ic  per  lb.  for  No.  1,  36^c  for 
No.  2,  and  34c  for  No.  3. 


Cotton  Movement,  August  1,  1922-July  27,  1923,  and  Stocks  July 
27,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports.] 


Port  receipts 

Port  stocks 

Interior  receipts 

Interior  stocks 

Into  sight 

Northern  spinners' 
takings 

Southern  spinners' 
takings 

World's  visible  sup- 
ply of  American 
cotton 


Aug.l, 

1913- 

July 

24, 

1914. 


1,000 

bales. 

10, 544 

269 

7,423 

130 

14,842 

2,722 

3,094 

1,814 


Aug.l 

1918- 

July 

25, 

1919. 


1,000 
bales. 
5,959 
1,256 
6, 65.5 
878 
11, 469 

2,184,- 

3,540 

3,268 


Aug.l, 

1919- 

July 

30, 

1920. 


1,000 
bales. 
6,819 

785 
7,188 

872 
12,238 

3,056 

3,388 

2, 933 


Aug.  1 

1920- 

July 

29, 

1921. 


1,000 
bales. 
6,713 
1,348 
7,547 
1,129 
(') 

(') 

2,875 

4,108 


Aug.l, 

1921- 

July 

28, 

1922. 


1,000 
bales. 
6,084 

499 
7,224 

389 
« 

3,936 
2,022 


Aug.l 
1922- 
July 
27, 
1923. 


1,000 
bales. 
5,721 

216 
7,263 

278 
W 

(') 
4,471 

885 


5-year 
aver- 
age 
Aug.  1- 
July  28, 
1917-18 

to 
1921-22. 


1,000 
bales. 
6,271 

976 
7,281 

798 


3,601 


2,876 


Per 

cent 
this 
year 
is  of 
5-year 
aver- 


Per 

cent. 
91.2 
22.1 
99.8 
34.9 


124.1 


30.1 


i  Not  available. 


Stocks  of  American  Cotton  at  European  Ports  on  July  27,   1923, 

with  Comparisons. 


5-year 
aver- 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

age, 

At— 

24, 

27, 

26, 

25, 

30, 

29, 

28, 

27, 

July 

1914. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920, 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

28, 
1918- 
1922. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

634 

176 

107 

422 

631 

685 

473 

136 

464 

44 

12 

16 

59 

119 

75 

45 

24. 

63 

Continent 

612 

229 

95 

217 

334 

503 

442 

121 

324 

Total.... 

1,290 

417 

218 

698 

1,114 

1,263 

960 

281 

851 

Spot  Cotton  Quotations  for  July  28  and  Sales  During  Week  of  July  23-28,  1923. 

price  oi  Middling  spot  cotton  for  July  28,  the  commercial  differences  in  price  between  Middling  and  other  grades  of  American  Upland  cotton  at  each  of  the  10  markets 
named,  and  average  differences  and  price3  for  the  corresponding  day  in  previous  years,  together  with  the  total  number  of  bales  sold  during  the  week  of  July  23-28, 1923,  in  each 
of  the  markets,  and  total  for  all  the'markets,  with  comparisons,  as  reported  by  the  cotton  exchanges. 


"White  Standards: 

Middling  Fair 

Strict  Good  Middling. 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middling 

Strict  Low  Middling. . 

Low  Middling. 

Strict  GoodOrdinarya. 

Good  Ordinary  - 

Yellow  Tinged: 

( I  ood  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middling  - 

Strict  Low  Middling  2 

Low  Middling  2 

Yellow  Stained: 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling2 

Middling  2 

Blue  Stained: 

Good  Midd  ing2 

Strict  Middling2 

Middling2 

Sales  for  week,  bales. . 


Nor- 

Au- 

Sa- 

folk. 

gusta. 

nah. 

On.1 

On. 

On. 

100 

63 

63 

75 

50 

50 

50 

38 

38 

25 

25 

25 

21. 50 

22.13 

22.45 

Off.y 

Off. 

Off. 

25 

25 

25 

50 

63 

63 

100 

100 

113 

125 

138 

163 

Even. 

Even. 

Even. 

25 

50 

50 

50 

100 

100 

100 

150 

150 

125 

200 

200 

50 

63 

63 

100 

113 

125 

125 

163 

175 

75 

100 

100 

100 

150 

125 

125 

200 

175 

418 

1,417 

1, 714 

Mont- 
gom- 
ery. 


On. 

100 

75 

50 

25 

22.25 

Off. 
25 
50 

100 

150 

Even. 

25 

75 

125 

175 

50 
100 
150 

75 
125 
175 
185 


Mem- 
phis. 


On. 

100 

75 

50 

25 

23.50 

Off. 
25 
75 

125 

200 

Even. 

25 

100 

325 

200 

75 
100 
150 

100 
125 
150 
125 


Little 
Rock. 


On. 

100 

75 

50 

25 

22.75 

Off. 
25 
75 

125 

175 

Even. 

25 

100 

150 

200 

75 
125 
175 

100 
125 
150 


Dal- 
las. 


On. 

100 

7.5 

63 

38 

21.65 

Off. 
25 
63 

125 

175 

Even. 

50 

100 

150 

200 

63 
125 
200 

100 

150 

200 

11,047 


Hous- 
ton. ; 


On. 

100 

75 

50 

25 

21.  75 

Oft. 
35 
75 

125 

200 

Even. 

50 

100 

150 

200 

75 
150 
200 

100 

150 

200 

23,425 


Gal- 
ves- 
ton. 


On. 

90 
65 

40 

25 

22.15 

Off. 

35 

75 

125 

175 

Even. 

50 

100 

150 

200 

75 
150 
200 

100 

150 

200 

20, 230 


New 
Or- 
leans. 


On. 

100 

75 

50 

25 

22.00 

Off. 

25 

100 

175 

250 

Even. 

25 

100 

125 

200 

75 
150 
175 

100 
125 
150 


Average. 


July  28, 
1923. 


On. 
92 
69 
48 
26 
22.21 

Off. 
27 
69 

121 

175 

Even. 

38 

93 

138 

190 

66 
124 
171 

95 
133 
173 

*  59, 429 


July  29, 
1922. 


On. 

181 

138 

94 

54 

21.69 

Off. 

56 

125 

213 

303 

'3 
54 
155 
228 
310 

125 
218 
303 

138 

213 

295 

<29,057 


Julv  30, 
1921 


On. 
203 
155 
100 

53 

10.81 

Off. 

82 
183 
285 
388 

45 
135 
235 
345 
445 

215 

305 

410 

263 

353 

445 

129,715 


July  31, 
1920. 


On. 

400 

325 

250 

133 

38.52 

Off. 

308 

865 

1,263 

1,550 

210 
353 
525 

768 
1,138 

478 
650 
.835 

598 

760 

920 

« 27, 723 


July  26, 
1919. 


On. 
214 
163 
113 
60 
34.18 
Of. 
165 
428 
708 
943 

150 

235 
384 
579 
864 

399 
544 
676 

538 
639 
749 

*  47,  234 


July  27 
1918. 


On. 
186 
153 
115 
73 
27.90 
Off. 
119 
326 
471 
618 

43 

95 

165 

274 

456 

173 
234 
330 

250 

321 

403 

<25, 565 


July  28, 
1917. 


On. 

78 

56 

39 

20 

24.90 

Off. 

28 

66 

111 

155 

Even. 
20 
42 
76 

117 

49 
70 
95 

51 

81 

112 

*  36,  842 


1  The  differences  are  stated  in  terms  of  points  or  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.    By  "On"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of 
Middling  and  by  "Off"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  price  of  Middling. 

2  These  grades  are  not  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made  subject  to  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures  act,  as  amended,  on  the  future  exchanges  at  New 
York  and  New  Orleans. 

3  On. 

f  Total  sales.    Sales  from  Aug.  1, 1922,  to  July  28, 1923,  amounted  to  3,614,183  bales,  compared  with  3,352,463  bales  duriDg  the  corresponding  period  in  1921-22;  the  average 
of  sales  for  the  corresponding  period  of  three  seasons  beginning  Aug.  1,  1920,  was  3,423,399  bales. 


August  4, 1923. 
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Stocks  of  Government-Classed  Cotton  at  Future  Markets. 

Inspected  cotton,  Government-classed,  reported  in  warehouses 
at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  of  the  grades  tenderable 
on  future  contracts  made  on  the  exchanges,  in  these  rnarkets  subject 
to  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures  act,  as  amended,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Grade. 


Middling  Fair 

Strict  Good  Middling 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middling 

Strict  Low  Middling 

Low  Middling 

Good  Middling  Yellow  Tinged  . 
Strict  Middling  Yellow  Tinged. 
Good  Middling  Yellow  Stained. 


Total. 


New  York. 


July 
29, 1921. 


July 
28, 1922. 


Bales. 


239 

4,531 

20,766 

61,498 

43,045 

10, 590 

4,518 

3,630 

35 


138,852 


July 
27, 1923. 


Bales.. 

10 

812 

9,155 

31,539 

46,S74 

25,588 

4,475 

3,941 

2,134 

21 


124, 549 


July 
29, 1921. 


Bahs. 

4 

1,535 

7,266 

7,761 

i,  174 

4,815 

1,496 

744 

365 

2 


28, 162 


New  Orleans. 


July 
28, 1922. 


Bales. 

3 

290 

3,532 

21,618 

34,835 

19, 408 

7,204 

3, 130 

3,087 

4 


93,171 


July 
27, 1923. 


Bala. 


295 

1,373 

4,418 

3,052 

368 

665 

596 

3 


10,859 


Bales. 


19 

44 

1,462 

3,703 

3,421 

450 

445 

241 

3 


9,794 


Total  stocks  of  cotton,  all  kinds,  reported  on  July  27,  at  the  port 
of  New  York  were  49,904  bales;  on  July  28,  1922,  150,889  bales; 
on  July  29, 1921, 150,141  bales.  At  the  port  of  New  Orleans  on  July 
27,  51,975  bales;  on  July  28,  1922,  98,090  bales;  and  on  July  29, 
1921,  421,349' bales. 

Exports  of  American  Cotton. 

August  1,  1922,  to  July  27,  1923,  with  Comparisons. 

[Compiled  from  Government  and  commercial  reports.] 


Great  Britain. 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

China 

Spain 

Belgium 

Canada  (•) 

Other  countrii 

Total . . 


Aug.  1, 
1913- 

July  24, 
1914. 


Bahs. 

3, 478, 853 

1, 086, 6S7 

2, 86S,  9S8 

488,733 

339, 834 

2,978 

285, 595 

209, 356 

143,110 

247, 422 


9, 151, 556 


Aug.  1, 
1919- 

July  30, 
1920. 


Bales 

,  038, 489 
554, 219 
457, 117 
549, 892 
829, 260 
8,436 
238, 999 
191, 142 
205, 052 
493,  876 


6, 566, 482 


Aug.  1, 
1920- 

July  29, 
1921. 


Bales. 

1, 753, 072 
575, 436 

1,326,405 
505,266 
632, 513 
74,741 
256, 849 
198, 93" 
148,350 
260, 234 


5,731,801 


Aug.  1, 
1921- 

July  28, 
1922. 


Bales. 

1,755,531 
763, 220 

1,421,825 
489, 754 
810, 199 
90,665 
310,763 
172, 4S5 
189, 945 
219, 550 


6, 223, 938 


Aug.  1, 
1922- 

July  27, 
1923. 


Bales. 

,286,119 
622, 977 
969,643 
484, 066 
606, 688 
19, 124 
217, 005 
167, 447 
201,460 
223, 806 


4, 79S,  335 


4-year 
average 
Aug.  1- 
July  28, 
1918-19, 
to  1921- 
22. 


Bales. 
2, 281, 103 
662, 079 
807,014 
523, 906 
758, 254 
44,938 
273, 094 
162, 477 
182,637 
321,697 


6, 017, 199 


Per  cent 

this  year 

is  of 

4-year 

average. 


Per  cent. 

56. 4 

94.1 

120.1 

92.6 

80.0 

42.6 

79.4 

103.0 

110.3 

69.6 


79.7 


1  Exports  to  Canada  are  for  the  period  Aug.  1  to  June  30. 

Exports  for  the  week  ending  July  27  amounted  to  45,871  bales, 
compared  witb  38,958  bales  the  previous  week,  48,449  bales  for  the 
corresponding  week  in  1922,  and  27,987  bales  for  the  week  ending 
July  24,  1914. 

Wool  Trade  Shifting  from  London  to  Colonies. 

Trade  reports  from  England  indicate  that  the  growing  tendency 
to  sell  colonial  wool  in  the  colonies  instead  of  in  London,  as  has 
been  the  custom  for  the  past  20  years,  is  causing  some  anxiety  in 
banking  circles  and  among  brokers  in  England.  These  reports 
state  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  wool  grown  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  is  now  sold  on  the  spot  and  the  same  applies  to  South 
Africa.  In  New  Zealand  alone  no  lesss  than  421,000  bales  were 
sold  last  season.  The  average  New  Zealand  clip  is  about  430,000 
bales.  Thi3  tendency  is  being  witnessed  with  considerable  con- 
cern by  the  British  wool  brokers. 

As  soon  as  the  stocks  held  by  the  British  Australian  Wool  Real- 
ization Committee  are  out  of  the  way  it  is  expected  that  the  London 
sales  will  become  far  different  from  what  they  have  been.  While 
offerings  of  B.  A.  W.  R.  A.  crossbreds  will  help  to  swell  the  offer- 
ings on  London  auctions-  for  some  time  to  come,  it  is  the  general 
belief  that  buyers  of  new  clip  wool  will  have  to  cover  most  of  their 
requirements  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  especially  if  they 
want  to  have  a  free  hand  in  the  matter  of  selection. 

British  Margarine  Consumption. — The  consumption  of  margarine 
in  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  about  260.000  tons  per  annum, 
roughly  11^  pounds  per  capita,  according  to  the  London  Grocer 
and  Oil  Trade  Review  for  June  16. 


Production,  Prices,  and  Grades  of  Canadian  Wool. 

The  Canadian  production  of  wool  during  1922  from  1,977,349 
sheep,  averaging  the  yield  at  7  pounds  in  the  grease  per  sheep; 
amounted  to  13,841,443  pounds,  according  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  basis  of  the  calculation 
was  the  estimated  total  sheep  population  as  in  June  of  each  year. 
The  clip  last  year  amounted  to  15,594,558  pounds,  and  in  1914  to 
8,731,100  pounds. 

The  estimated  total  sheep  population  in  June,  1922,  was  3,262,626. 
This  estimate  includes  both  sheep  and  lambs  and  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  number  that  had  been  shorn  it  was  necessary  to  find  the 
number  of  sheep.  After  making  due  allowance  for  breeding  rams, 
yearling  rams  carried  over  for  sale,  yearling  ewes  that  were  not 
raising  lambs,  and  yearling  market  stock  it  was  decided  that  an 
estimate  of  65  lambs  to  every  hundred  head  of  older  stock  was 
approximately  correct.  The  approximate  number  of  lambs  and 
sheep  was  determined  by  applying  this  ratio  to  the  estimated  total. 

The  following  table  gives  the  wool  clip  for  each  year  from  1914 
to  1922  as  worked  out  from  the  estimate  of  sheep  other  than  lambs 
and  the  estimated  average  weight  in  the  grease  of  each  fleece  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Year. 

Estimated 
total  sheep 
population 
as  in  June. 

Basis,  65  lambs  to  100 
other  sheep. 

Wool  clip 

averaged 

at  7  pounds 

per  sheep. 

Wool 

graded  for 

cooperative 

associations 

Lambs. 

Sheep. 

1914 

2,058,045 
2,038,662 
2,022,941 
2,369,358 
3,052,748 
3,421,958 
3,720,783 
3,675,860 
3,262,626 

810,745 

803, 109 

796,916 

933,383 

1,202,598 

1,348,044 

1,465,763 

1,448,066 

1,285,277 

1,247,300 
1,235,553 
1,226,025 
1,435,975 
1,850,151 
2,073,914 
2,255,020 
2,227,794 
1,977,349 

Pounds. 

8,731,100 

8,648,871 

8,582,175 

10,051,825 

12,951,057 

14,517,398 

15,785,140 

15,594,558 

13,841,443 

Pounds. 
206  129 

1915 

427  153 

1916 

1,721,598 

1917 

2,007,909 
4,555,000 
3,922,690 
4,426,121 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

3,872,825 
1,918,002 

1922 

The  average  price  per  pound  for  wool  in  Canada  during  1922  was 
18<t  as  compared  with  14\f-  during  1921  and  28$  during  1915.  Prices 
during  the  three  years  1917-18-19  averaged  60<!i  per  pound.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  during  recent  years  in  the  coop- 
erative grading  and  sale  of  wool.  At  present  the  wool  sold  and 
graded  through  the  cooperative  associations  represents  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  wool  produced,  having  amounted  to  1,918,002 
pounds  during  1922. 

The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  wools  graded  by  coop- 
erative associations  in  Canada  during  1922. 


Grade  of  wool. 


Fine  combing 

Fine  clothing 

Fine  medium  combing . 
Fine  medium  clothing. . 

Medium  combing 

Medium  clothing 

Light  medium  combing 
Light  medium  clothing 

Low  combing 

Low  clothing 

Coarse 

Washed 

Mohair 

Luster 

Rejects 

Total,  1922 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
25,099 
12,783 

138,399 

69, 970 

387, 586 

142.530 

645, 109 

11,107 

259, 055 

2,679 

98,916 

12, 753 

635 

5, 456 

105. 926 


1, 918, 002 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


1.31 
.66 

7.22 

3.64 
20.21 

7.42 

33.67 

.57 

13.51 

.14 

5.16 
.68 
.03 
.28 

5.52 


100.00 


Consumption  of  peanuts  has  been  curtailed  by  the  long  cool 
spring.  Only  light' supplies  of  peanuts  are  available  at  shipping 
points  anywhere  in  the  country;  stocks  are  heavier  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  than  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest.  Con- 
siderable replanting  of  the  new  crop  has  been  necessary  in  the 
Southeast.  Oriental  peanuts  are  still  a  notable  factor  in  domestic 
peanut  market. 
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A  Week  of  Mainly  Seasonable  Weather. 


Moderately  cool  weather  attended  the  opening  of  the  week 
beginning  July  24  over  the  eastern  third  of  the  country,  while 
elsewhere  the  weather  was  mainly  warm,  with  some  high  tempera- 
tures over  the  southern  Plains  and  adjacent  areas  to  the  eastward. 
The  weather  continued  cool  over  most  eastern  districts  during  much 
of  the  week  and  warm  weather  persisted  in  the  southern  Plains  and 
adjacent  regions  until  after  the  middle,  when  cooler  weather  set  in, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  week  had  temperatures  near  the  normal  in 
practically  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  end,  however,  cool 
weather  had  again  overspread  the  more  eastern  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  Canadian  northwest,  and  temperatures  somewhat  higher 
than  normal  were  the  rule  over  most  other  portions. 

Day  temperatures  were  usually  moderate  over  the  eastern  half  of 
the  country,  but  in  the  southern  Plains  and  thence  westward  some 
high  day  temperatures  were  reported  about  the  middle  of  the  week, 
and  temperatures  up  to  112°  occurred  at  points  in  the  far  South- 
west, and  in  central  California  near  the  end.  Temperatures  were 
slightly  too  low  for  best  crop  growth  in  parts  of  New  York  and  New 
England.  There  was  ample  sunshine  in  the  great  central  valleys 
and  western  districts,  but  much  cloudy  weather  prevailed  in  the 
Northeastern  States  and  locally  near  the  middle  Gulf  coast. 

Beneficial  precipitation  occurred  in  the  more  northern  districts 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward,  being  particularly  satis- 
factory in  the  Northeastern  States,  where  more  or  less  severe 
drought  had  prevailed.  In  the  central  and  southern  districts  to 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi  there  was  considerable  rain  in  most 
sections  though  a  few  near-by  localities  had  little  or  none.  From 
central  and  eastern  Kansas  southward  over  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
there  was  little  beneficial  rain.  There  were  good  local  showers  in 
many  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  but  there  was  little  or  no 
rain  over  the  Plateau  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

FAVORABLE    FOR  HARVESTING    SMALL   GRAINS. 

Small  Grains.- — Winter  wheat  harvest  is  completed  practically 
everywhere  save  in  the  far  Northwest,  where  the  work  made  good 
advance.  Threshing  is  finished  or  well  along  in  the  chief  Central 
States,  and  generally  made  fine  progress  save  in  a  few  Atlantic 
States  where  rains  caused  delay.  In  the  western  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  main  winter  wheat  area  the  yields  are  fair  to  good,  and 
in  the  eastern  usually  good. 

Spring  wheat  is  ready  for  cutting  save  in  Montana  and  a  few 
elevated  portions  of  other  Western  States.  In  Minnesota  the 
harvest  is  practically  done,  and  threshing  has  started  showing  poor 
to  fair  yields.  In  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas  considerable  rust 
damage  is  noted  and  some  fields  in  Nebraska  will  not  be  cut.  The 
late  sown  in  North  Dakota  shows  serious  injury  and  cutting  is 
being  pushed  to  avoid  more  injury;  but  the  early  sown  was  mostly 
beyond  damage  before  rust  became  widespread. 

Conditions  generally  favored  the  ripening  of  late  oats  and  har- 
vesting was  mostly  completed  save  in  the  more  northern  districts, 
and  in  the  high  elevations  of  the  Northwest.  Harvesting  of  barley 
was  being  completed  or  progressing  satisfactorily.  Buckwheat  is 
doing  well  in  all  localities  where  grown.  Early  flax  is  being  har- 
vested in  the  Dakotas  aDd  late  flax  is  in  blossom.  Rice  was  gen- 
erally favorably  affected  by  the  weather  and  is  reported  as  being 
mostly  good.  Grain  sorghums  are  growing  well  in  Kansas,  but 
farther  south  they  are  badly  in  need  of  rain. 

Corn. — There  was  some  deterioration  in  corn  in  west-central 
Kentucky  due  to  dryness,  and  although  the  drought  was  partially 
relieved  in  Illinois,  more  moisture  is  badly  needed  in  that  State, 
where  there  are  reports  of  firing;  elsewhere  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
States  the  progress  and  condition  of  corn  were  fair  to  excellent. 
Late  corn  mostly  deteriorated  in  Texas  and  its  condition  is  now 
rather  poor  to  only  fair.  Deterioration  continued  in  Oklahoma 
where  early  bottom  land  corn  is  poor  to  only  fair  and  upland  corn 
mostly  burned  up. 

Rain  is  also  badly  needed  for  this  crop  in  the  central  valley 
States  and  parts  of  the  Great  Plains.  In  South  Dakota  corn  advanced 
rapidly  and  is  in  fine  condition,  but  rain  is  badly  needed.     Its 


condition  is  uneven  and  backward  in  Nebraska,  but  growth  has 
been  good,  though  more  rain  would  be  of  benefit,  while  in  the 
central  part  of  Kansas  corn  was  badly  injured  by  drought,  but  in 
some  parts  of  the  State  corn  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  rainfall  of 
the  week.  The  crop  is  in  poor  to  fair  condition  in  Iowa  due  to 
dryness  over  one-half  the  State,  and  conditions  were  unfavorable 
for  pollination;  upland  corn  still  curling  and  firing. 

While  frequent  and  general  rains  are  needed  for  best  results  in 
Missouri,  and  there  was  some  deterioration  on  lighter  soils,  the 
general  condition  of  corn  was  very  good  to  excellent.  It  was  too 
dry  in  extreme  western  and  northern  Arkansas,  but  elsewhere  in 
that  State  the  progress  was  excellent.  Its  condition  varied  in 
Minnesota  according  to  rainfall,  and  corn  made  good  progress 
generally  in  the  Lake  region.  Good  rains  were  of  great  benefit  to 
corn  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  but  considerable  corn  was 
injured  by  dryness  in  North  Carolina.  In  Georgia  corn  deteriorated 
on  account  cf  drought.  In  the  northern  portions  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  corn  was  benefited  by  rains.  There  was 
excellent  progress  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions. 

TOO    DRY  IN   WESTERN    COTTON   BELT. 

Cotton. — Continued  hot  and  dry  weather  over  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa was  detrimental  to  best  crop  growth,  while  frequent  showers 
anti  much  cloudy  weather  over  portions  of  the  central  Gulf  States 
were  likewise  unfavorable.  Over  the  more  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  cotton  region  weather  conditions  were  more  favor- 
able. 

The  following  notes  show  the  more  important  conditions  affecting 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  various 
States: 

Texas,  condition  and  progress  of  cotton  spotted,  ranging  from 
very  poor  in  the  drier  sections  to  excellent  in  a  few  favored  lo- 
calities: cotton  standing  drought  and  heat  well  in  south,  but  con- 
siderable deterioration  in  middle  and  northern  portions;  insect 
damage  decreasing  on  account  of  drought  and  heat;  cotton  fruiting 
rapidly  and  excellent  progress  made  in  picking  over  southern 
sections. 

Oklahoma,  progress  and  condition  of  cotton  generally  fair,  but 
beginning  to  show  effects  of  drought,  expecially  in  southwest 
portions. 

Arkansas,  cotton  well  cultivated,  growth  excellent;  fruiting 
very  well,  little  shedding  and  little  damage  from  weevil. 

Tennessee,  progress  and  condition  of  cotton  fair  to  very  good, 
weevil  not  numerous. 

North  Carolina,  progress  of  cotton  fair  in  west,  very  good  to 
excellent  in  east,  insect  trouble,  including  weevil,  spotted  but  not 
serious.  South  Carolina,  condition  of  cotton  fair,  progress  very 
good,  blooming  and  fruiting  freely,  weevil  numerous,  but  not  doing 
much  damage. 

Georgia,  too  much  rain  and  clouds  in  south,  elsewhere  favorable, 
except  drought  in  many  northern  counties;  growth  of  cotton  fair, 
fruiting  well  in  central  and  northern  portions,  shedding  badly  in 
south;  weevil  damage  increasing,  general  condition  very  poor  and 
late. 

Florida,  cotton  deteriorated,  and  condition  poor,  weevil  active, 
picking  locally. 

Alabama,  frequent  showers  favored  growth,  but  unfavorable  for 
cultivation,  progress  and  condition  of  cotton  mostly  fair  to  good, 
though  plants  undersized  in  many  sections;  some  not  fruiting  well, 
weevil  numerous  and  doing  much  to  very  serious  damage  over 
scattered  areas. 

Mississippi,  growth  of  cotton  fair,  but  poorly  cultivated  in  central 
part,  elsewhere  cultivation  fair;  weevil  throughout  State  and 
damage  variable  but  considerable  in  south  and  central  parts,  very 
little  in  the  north. 

Louisiana,  progress  of  cotton  poor,  some  shedding,  weevil  increas- 
ing, damage  considerable,  condition  of  cotton  fair  to  very  good. 

Meadows,  -pastures,  and  stock. — In  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Plateau  regions  stock  and  ranges  were  mostly  good  to  excellent, 
except  in  portions  of  Nevada  and  Utah,  where  rain  was  needed. 
Haying  made  excellent  progress  generally  and  was  nearly  com- 
pleted to  the  northern  border  of  the  country,  although  much  hay 
not  stacked  was  damaged  by  heavy  rains  in  Wyoming.  Pastures 
were  in  poor  condition  in  much  of  the  area  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  RocKy  Mountains,  and  in  many  places  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  the  Lake  region,  but  in  the  more  eastern  portions  of  the 
country  pastures  and  meadows  were  generally  improved  by  rains. 

Fruit. — All  kinds  of  fruits  were  reported  as  doing  well,  with 
damage  confined  to  small  areas.  Citrus  fruits  were  in  good  to 
excellent  condition  in  Florida,  and  the  lipening  of  fruits  in  Cali- 
fornia was  being  hastened  by  high  temperatures. 
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Coo!  in  East,  Hot  in  Southwest. 

The  week  beginning  Tuesday,  July  24,  opened  with  moderately 
cool  weather  over  the  eastern  third  of  the  country,  and  with  warm 
weather  prevailing  over  moat  other  districts,  particularly  so  in  the 
southern  Plains  and  adjacent  areas  to  the  eastward,  where  maxi- 
mum temperatures  from  90°  to  100°  or  even  higher  were  experi- 
enced. 

Cool  weather  continued  over  the  eastern  districts  for  several  days 
thereafter,  due  to  the  southeastward  movement  of  a  high  pressure 
area  into  the  Lake  region  and  Ohio  Valley.  Likewise  high  tem- 
peratures continued  in  the  southern  Plains. 

By  Saturday,  however,  warmer  weather  had  overspread  the  more 
eastern  districts,  and  the  severe  heat  wave  in  the  Plains  States  had 
been  broken;  and  by  Sunday  temperatures  had  become  normal 
or  nearly  so  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  close  of  the  week 
moderate  midsummer  weather  prevailed  generally,  although  it  was 
cooler  than  normal  in  most  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  over  the 
western  Canadian  Provinces,  and  generally  warmer  than  normal 
in  other  portions  of  the  country. 

For  the  week  as  a  whole  temperatures  averaged  below  the  nor- 
mal from  the  Dakotas  eastward  and  southeastward  to  the  Atlantic 
and  east  Gulf  States,  save  for  email  areas  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley  and  nearby  sections  and  locally  in  northern  Georgia  and 
poiuts  adjacent.  The  week  was  moderately  cool  however  only  in 
the  more  northeastern  States  where  the  negative  departures  ranged 
up  to  as  much  as  9°.  From  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  westward 
•and  northwestward  to  the  Pacific  coast  the  average  temperatures 
were  above  normal,  but  usually  by  only  small  amounts,  save  in 
the  southern  Plains  where  the  negative  departures  ranged  up  to  6°. 

The  early  part  of  the  week  brought  rain  over  a  considerable  area 
from  the  Ohio  Valley  and  lower  Lake  region  eastward  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  although  in  the  main  the  falls  were  light  save  locally  along 
or  near  the  coast  from  Virginia  to  New  England,  where  some  heavy 
falls  occurred.  At  the  same  time  good  local  showers  were  received 
in  portions  of  the  middle  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

By  Thursday  morning  a  low  barometric  pressure  area  had  ad- 
vanced into  North  Dakota  and  showers,  some  comparatively  heavy, 
had  occurred  over  much  of  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains,  and  east- 
ward into  the  middle  Missouri  Valley,  and  local  showers  had 
occurred  also  over  the  east  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  States.  The 
North  Dakota  storm  moved  to  Iowa  during  the  following  24  hours 
and  local  rains  had  fallen  over  many  sections  of  the  lower  Missouri 
and  upper  Mississippi  Valleys,  the  amounts  being  generally  light, 
however,  and  local  rains  continued  in  the  Southeastern  States 
extending:  into  Florida. 

With  the  movement  of  the  Iowa  storm  during  Saturday  and 
Sunday  into  the  Atlantic  Coast  States,  good  rains  occurred  over  wide 
areas  in  practically  all  districts  from  the  Mississippi  River  east- 
ward, the  falls  being  particularly  beneficial  in  the  Northeastern 
States,  where  rain  was  much  needed,  and  locally  heavy  in  some 
middle  Atlantic  coast  sections.  Light  local  showers  occurred  dur- 
ing Sunday  and  Monday  over  large  areas  of  the  upper  and  middle 
Missouri  Valleys  and  in  some  adjacent  regions,  including  much 
of  the  Canadian  Northwest. 

Over  the  northern  half  of  the  Plains  and  the  districts  to  east- 
ward the  rainfall  of  the  week  was  distributed  in  better  fashion 
than  usual  for  a  summer  week,  and  was  mostly  moderate  to  ample  in 
amount,  but  was  excessive  in  parts  of  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
southern  and  eastern  New  York,  and  New  England.  From  central 
Kansas  southward  over  Oklahoma  and  Texas  there  were  only  a  few 
districts  that  received  rains  of  consequence,  while  in  Louisiana 
and  the  eastern  half  of  Arkansas  and  to  eastward  there  was  mainly 
more  rain  than  normal,  many  districts  having  marked  excesses, 
but  much  of  northern  Georgia  and  some  areas  adjacent  had 
comparatively  little. 

In  the  West  there  was  rainfall  of  importance  in  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  southeastern  Idaho,  and  most  of  Montana. 
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Tempera- 
ture. 


Weather  and  Wheat  in  Argentina. 


The  mean  temperature  was  below  the  normal  in  Argentina 
during  the  week  ending  July  30,  1923,  being  5°  below  in  the  north- 
ern and  7°  below  in  the  southern  wheat  area.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  northern  wheat  area  as  shown  on  this  page  was  46° 
and  that  for  the  southern  area  was  39°.  The  precipitation  was  also 
below  normal  for  both  areas,  the  total  in  each  section  being  0.1  of 
an  inch,  which  was  0.2  of  an  inch  below  normal  in  the  northern 
area  and  0.1  of  an  inch  below  in  the  southern  area. 
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Lake  Region. 

Canton 

Syracuse 

Oswego 

Buffalo 

Erie 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Detroit 

Saginaw 

Alpena 

Grand  Rapids 

Chicago 

Tort  Wayne.. 
Milwaukee. .. 
Green  Bay... 
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Ludington . . . 
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Duluth 
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Missouri 
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Springfleld,Mo. 

Columbia,  Mo 

Kansas  City.. 
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Dodge  City. . . 
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North  Platte. 
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Sioux  City.. . 
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Rapid  City. . . 

Pierre 
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Devils  Lake.. 

Bismarck 
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Region. 

Miles  City 

Havre 

Kallspell 

Helena 

Yellowstone 

Park 

Sheridan 

Lander 

Cheyenne 

Grand  Junction 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Amarillo 

El  Paso 
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Santa  Fe 

Yuma 
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Salt  Lake  City. 
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+3 
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+2 
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+2 
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+3 

0 
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T. 
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1  For  week  ending  Monday. 


T.  indicates  trace. 
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Chart  1.— Departure  of  Mean  Temperature  from  the  Normal,  Week  Ending  8  a.  m.,  July  31,  1923. 


Chart  2.— Precipitation,  Inches,  Week  Ending  8  a.  m.,  July  31,  1923. 


Note.— In  the  caption  for  charts  on  p.  112  of  Weather  Crops  and  Markets  for  July  28,  the  word  June  should  read  July. 
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